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“The world do move.” See what a 
change 15 years have made in'the 
looks of a flapper. And note the dif- 
ference in appearance of the machine 
tools of 1911 and 1926. Their most 
popular product, the motor car, has 
progressed in proportion. But the 
shop where machine tools are used 
has not kept pace. Its profits are 
consequently small and its oppor- 
tunity is correspondingly large 
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How four BIG JOBS 


are handled on relatively 


SMALL EQUIPMENT 


‘ : P HE illustration below is that of a 
On this and the two following pages are illus- water wheel runner of 35,000 hp. 


> . _ T mounted for pressing the bucket bolts 
trated methods of the Pelton Water Wheel sant ellis on 0 Vrdeualia ncaa TS tie 


Co., of San Francisco, Calif., in using com- capacity. The construction of the press and 
runner support is such that a 14-ft. runner 


paratively small equipment for machining can be rotated to bring its bolt hoies into 
and assembling parts of large machines 


line with the ram. 
On the opposite page the upper illustra- 
tion shows a boring operation on a turbine 
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casing. The job is mounted on parallels 
bolted to the floor plates and a tool column, 
attached to the boring mill table, rotates 
inside of the casing bore. The machine is a 
10-ft. Niles boring mill, with a capacity for 
boring a hole 16 ft. in diameter by 7 ft. 
deep and undercutting 24 in. When used as 
shown, the housings of the machine are 
moved back by cables, and power is sup- 
plied from the same motor that operates the 
machine. When large castings are turned, 
they are clamped to the table, the tool 
support being bolted to the floor plate. 


The lower illustration shows the same 
boring mill used for straight boring work 
on a butterfly valve body of large dimen- 
sions. Note the star feed mechanism on the 
table, about the center of the picture. 


r “HE illustration on this page shows 
a 10-ft. Cincinnati-Bickford radial, 
handling a reaming job of large size, 

utilizing a pit with sectionalized floor 

cover. The job is that of connecting the 


main drive shaft to a Pelton-Francis tur- 
bine runner. To the right in the illustra- 


tion may be seen an 8-ft. radial located to 
swing over the same pit. On very large 
work the two machines are used at the same 
time. The pit is 32 ft. long, 12 ft. wide and 
6 ft. deep and is made in nine sections, all 
of which can be thrown into one. T-slots 
are provided in the pit floor. Vertical and 
longitudinal I-beams support the shop floor. 
The arrangement of the two radials over 
the pit makes possible the economical ma- 
chining of turbine casings, butterfly valves, 
mountings, and similar large castings that 
enter into water wheel construction. 





CONVEYORS 


bring washing-machine parts to assembly 


Photographs by courtesy of the Mathews Conveyor Co. 
and the Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee 














After the crowns have been assembled to the tubs, the 2 Leaving the helical conveyor, the units brought from 


roller conveyor carries the units into the opening at the floor above are carried by the roller conveyor to 
the top of a helical conveyor leading to the floor below the station where the center shafts are attached 
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4 Driving units and the legs carrying the power attach- 
ments are brought to the assembly line in boxes sus- 
pended by hooks from an overhead chain conveyor 


3 In tightening the nuts on the flanges of the center 


shafts, the tubs are turned on their sides, bringing 
them in a more convenient position for the operator 











—————___— 
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5 The other legs are brought along the line on an over- For attaching the “power” legs, the partly assembled 
head chain conveyor. Legs for each unit are carried machines are removed from the roller conveyor and 
by a hook attached to the chain placed on the stands shown in the center of the picture 
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7 With all the legs in place, the machines are rolled on Uprights on the chain conveyor engage the leg braces 
their casters by the chain conveyor. Bolts are tightened and roll the machines along to the station for the final 
and various adjustments are made operations in the assembly 
































Why Repair Parts 
Seem Expensive 


Among users of machine tools there is a general impression 
that charges for repair parts are exorbitant. In the little 
picture story that follows some of the reasons why the cost 
of a repair part seems high are portrayed. Perhaps, after 
running through it, you may feel less homicidal the next 
time a bill for a repair part comes to your desk 
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~CARELESS OPERATOR BREAKS MACHINE. 2-SuPER AND FOREMAN CONFER AND DECIDE TO- 
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5-THEREFORE,PATTERN MUST BE. TAKEN 
FROM STORAGE, 











@-CASTING ORDER MUST BE SENT WITH 
PATTERN=To FOUNDR 
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10~THE OLD FIXTURE MUST BE 
TOOL DRAWN FROM TOOL STORAGE, 
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11~SPECIAL TOOLS M 





ST BE ISSUED, AND~ 








12~A NEW SET-UP MADE ON THE MACHINE. 
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14-THE SPECIAL SET-UP MUST BE TORN DOWN, 
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15-THE SPECIAL TOOLS AND FIXTURES 
RETURNED, AND — 
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17-A SPECIAL INSPECTION ON THE PART !IS AFTER WHICH IT!1S TRUCKED TO THE — 
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~SHIPPING ROOM WHERE IT 1S BOXED — 20-AND SHIPPED TO THE CUSTOMER. 





























22-WHICH AFFECT THE CUSTOMER THIS WAY, 
ALTHOUGH THEY ARE USUALLY TOO LOW 


21-A cost CLERK FIGURES THE CHARGES — 


RATHER THAN TOO HIGH. 
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Inspection by Machinery 


By E. D. HALL 


Superintendent, Inspection Development 
Western Electric Co. 


How the Western Electric Company is taking 
the monotony and high cost out of inspection 
by putting it on a production basis and 
designing machines to aid the inspector to do 
his work rapidly and accurately. The photo- 
graphs were used to illustrate a paper pre- 


sented at the meeting of the Chicago Section, 
A.S.M.E., September 23, 1926 


‘ 
















Machine for gaging and testing auto- 

matically heat coils used in the protec- 
tion of telephone apparatus. The machine 
tests for high and low resistance, gages 
the length of pin, length of sleeve, and 
tests the strength of a soldered joint. The 
rejections are sorted automatically into the 
boxes at 4. The machine gages and tests 
5,000,000 coils per year 





OLR! eT ST £49 
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2 A Schopper testing machine arranged 
for measuring the elongation and ten- 
sile strength of sheet duralumin 0.002 
in. thick. The lower scale indicates the 
load applied, and the per cent of elonga- 
tion is read directly from the upper scale 














An automatic hopper-fed machine for 
testing fuses for electrical continuity, 
and gaging for maximum and minimum 
length. The fuses are then distributed 
automatically to four girls for visual in- 
spection. The production is 6,500,000 fuses 
per year 
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A machine for measuring points diffi- 

cult to caliper. The piece is placed be- 
for the lens A and an enlarged image is 
projected on the screen B by the light in 
C. At D is shown the projected image of 
a fine wire showing a break. The ma- 
chine is useful for measuring the size of 
wire mesh 





Machine for testing and gaging proce- 

lain protector blocks. The accepted 
pieces are delivered through a chute to the 
table for visual inspection 
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The carbon blocks tested on this machine measure % x 


Machine for gaging several dimen- 

on the nickel-silver sleeve A. 1% x 3 in., and are required to be flat within a limit of 
0.0005 in., and also to vary not more than 0.015 in. in thick- 

ness. The machine gages 4,200 blocks per hour compared with 

the old rate of 300 per hour for hand gaging 


sions 
The defective parts are sorted automati- 
cally into separate containers. The pro- 
duction reaches 12,000,000 per year 
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| ow blanks are ground 
on this Arter automatic, 
rotary-spindle machine 


Motor fields are finished 
by grinding on a Heald 
planetary machine 
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They do it 
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Ad 
GRINDING 





Heald special machine for 
grinding interior of auto- 
mobile brake drums 





4 A large Walker maguetic 
ring-chuck holding sad 
irons on a Ross machine 





Re rh 


Double-head Norton ma- 

chine equipped with two 
wheels and Pratt gage. Grind- 
ing two crankpins at once 


Grinding a _ locomotive 
side-rod knuckle on a 
Heald planetary machine 
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6 Swiveling attachment on 
a Norton grinder. Grind- 
ing spherical shape on bevel 
pinions 


Walker magnetic chuck 
holding resistance grids 
on a Springfield face grinder 
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9 Convex grinding one side 
of a meat-cutter knife on 
a Heald machine 














l How pistons are ground 
on an Arter, Fraser- 
type automatic machine 








l l Grinding a steel roll on 

a Norton machine. Note 
journal rests and wabbler 
drive 











12 Grinding parts for an 
adding machine on a 


Heald rotary surface grinder 
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Photographs by courtesy of the Boyle-Dayton Co. 
Los Angeles, California 


Drain manifold. Face, center, ream, and 

tap for 1%-in. pipe, on Barnes 26-in. 
drilling machine. Material, cast iron. Pro- 
duction 50 per hour 


General view of a section of the shop, 
showing quantities of parts in precess 


Cork valve body. Face, turn, hollow- 

mill two stems, and thread one stem, 
on Warner & Swasey No. 1 hand screw 
machine. Outside diameter, 1% in. Thread, 
% in. standard. Material, bronze. Produc- 
tion 250 per hour 
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The shop 
has a capacity of 
two hundred 
hand- and air-operated 
gas station pumps 
per week 


4 Hand-pump bottom. Bore and square 
bottoms of holes, on Barnes 22-in. drill- 
ing machine. Diameter of holes, 5 1/64 
in. Depth, % in. Material, cast iron. Pro- 
duction 14 per hour 





Foot valve, middle casting. Ream and 

face, rough; ream and face, finish; and 
tap 3 in., 16-thread hole on Warner & 
Swasey No. 6 turret lathe. Material, cast 
iron. Production 50 per hour 









Glass-cylinder bottom. Turn and face 
bottom on Warner & Swasey No. 3A 
turret lathe. Diameter of casting, 14 in. 
Material, cast iron. Production 15 per hour 
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l Slotting tools for 
the ribbon  vi- 
brator 














Some tools 
behind the 


TYPEWRITER 














2 Forming tools for the paper finger 


Forming tools for the 
cam yoke of the rib- 
bon reversing mechanism 














Progressive blanking 
tools for the ribbon 
vibrator 
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Pillar tools for form- 
ing part of the line 
spacing mechanism 

















Photographs by courtesy 
of the 
Corona Typewriter Co. 

















Forming tools 

for the lever 
that controls line 
spacing 














7 8 Punch and die that cut 
and ; , 

approximately 80 in. of 
metal to form the “comb” that 
guides the key levers 
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How about 
the 


OUTSIDE 


of the shop? 


FFECTS of shop exteriors 

upon production and mo- 
rale cannot be measured, but 
their value is generally con- 
ceded. The accompanying il- 
lustrations show ‘the buildings 
of the Union Pacific System at 
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Los Angeles, Calif. Not only 
are the yards kept clean, with 
material arranged in orderly 
piles, but flowers are grown 
around the buildings, along 
paths, and in plots set aside for 
that purpose 


OTE the attractiveness of the emer- 
N gency hospital in Fig. 1. The little 

building in Fig. 2 is not just a 
“watchman’s shanty.” The stores building, 
shown in Fig. 3, has its own flower garden 
and artistic approach. Tennis courts, as 
well as flowers, make the administration 
building, Fig. 4, the center of both work 
and recreation activities. Flowers border the 
walk leading to the back shop, Fig. 5, and 
the transformers, shown in the same picture, 
are almost hidden by foliage. In California, 
it is feasible to have toilets outside of the 
shop, permitting such trim and attractive 
buildings as shown in Fig. 6, with flowers, 
of course, to continue the general decorative 
effect 
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Handy 


AIR ‘TOOLS 
in the Buick Shops 


] Reaming brake connection 
2 Angle nut-driver on rotary air tool 
3 Line reaming main bearings with air-driven reamer 


4 Double drilling—rear-axle housing 


5 Air motor with offset head for driving nuts 
Photographs 
by courtesy of the 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 















































GLOOMY SHOPS 


Adequate lighting has at last if made bright and cheerful as 
are out 0 the two illustrations on this 


come to be recognized as a 
vital factor in increasing production, date page prove. On the two pages fol- 


improving quality and _ reducing lowing are shown contrasting views 


labor turnover. Even the railroad repair taken before and after modern lighting fix- 
shop, traditionally gloomy and dirty, can be tures were installed. They are convincing 
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A screw machine 
department 
lighted in the 
traditional way 


Inadequate lighting 
facilities in a wire- 
drawing department 
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Spot lights and general 
gloom in a typical ma- 
chine shop. Note, on the 
opposite page, what a 
difference adequate light- 
ing makes 








The gloomy shops on 
this page are not only un- 
pleasant places in which 
to work but they are actu- 


ally dangerous. Almost 
anything could be left un- 
noticed under machines 
or in spaces between ma- 
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Showing the difference 
good lighting made 

in the shop shown 
opposite 





The wire-drawing de- 
partment shown opposite 
with modern lighting 








chines to trip the unwary 
and result in injury and 
lost time. All this is 
avoided by installing ade- 


quate lighting as shown 
in the same shops on this 
page. No need here for 
the old extension cord 














Another part of the ma- 
chine shop at the left 
after new lights had been 
installed. The beneficial 
effect on shop morale is 
considerable 











Photographs by courtesy of 
the Edison Lamp Works 
of the General Electric Co. 











WELDING helps us fly 


Fuselage, wing ribs and fittings of airplanes 
now welded as a matter of 
common practice 


The parts are gas-welded with 
“Purox” equipment 


Photographs by courtesy of the Douglas Company, Santa Monica, California 


Welded airplane fit- 
ting of 47 pieces. 
The material is S.A.E. 
1025 steel and S.A.E. 
Shelby seamless tubing 


Welded fitting of S.A.E. 
1025 steel and Shelby 
seamless tubing 


Welded fittings of S.A.E. 
1025 steel and Shelby 
seamless tubing 
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5 Welded wing ribs 







: \ 
4 and Fuselage. Chrome - mo- a \. 

lybdenum seamless tub- 
ing, Air Service specification 10231 
and S.A.E. 1025 sheet steel. Also small 
amount of S.A.E. 1020 Shelby seam- 
less steel tubing 





7 Welded steel fuselage 
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Ideas from Practical Men 








Device for Squaring the 
Ends of Belts 


By H. Moore 


A piece of sheet steel bent to a right angle 
and screwed to the front of the work 
bench, as shown in the illustration, makes 
an excellent device for cutting off the 
ends of belts, leaving them square. The 
part over the bench top should be raised 
high enough to let the belt slide under it. 
The knife is guided by the edge at the 
right 















Two Guards 
For Milling Cutters 
By I. B. Ricu 


Celluloid guards, adjustable both as 
to angle and height, and easily remov- 
able. All adjustments by wing nuts. 
Expanded-metal guards supported on 
each side of milling machine column. 
One or both of them can be raised or 
lowered by the handles on each side 
of the overarm. When in the raised 
position, the counterweights at the 
rear keep them from falling without 
their being locked 
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Substantial 
Work, Table 
For the 
Pattern Shop 


By Henry DENSMORE 


In the pattern shop of the Kidder 
Press Co., Dover, N. H., the table 
illustrated is used both as a surface 
plate and a layout table. The top 
is planed to a smooth finish and the 
sides are made accurately square. same height, so that two or more can 
Wrought iron pipe is used ‘for the be used together. Each table has a 
legs and braces. Several of the bench stop, shown enlarged in the 


Removing a “Prozen” tables are in use and all are of the’ sketch 


Gear or Pulley 
From a Broken Shaft 


A frozen gear or pulley can be removed 
from a broken shaft by the use of cut- 
ting and welding torches and an oxygen 
lance, as shown in the illustration, Cut 
off the shaft near the hub at both sides . sy 
with the cutting torch. Heat a spot in Hook 
the center of the shaft remaining in the f 
pulley to a bright red with the welding or 
torch and drill through with the oxygen Hauling 
lance. While the shaft is still hot, use ‘ | rr 

the cutting torch to cut a slot from the Cutting l'ote 
hole to the hub of the pulley completely J Sunken Keyways Boxes 
through the shaft section. The shaft et By 
should easily be knocked out. If it still Ona Shaper DAN F. Leany 
sticks, cut another slot to the opposite Br W. E. Waar AN F. Le, 
side of the hub 














--Pipe coupling 
























































‘ Sunken keyways can be cut on a shaper 
—From Oxy-dcetylene Tips in any part of a shaft, if the head is offset 
from the ram by an adapter, as shown in 
the sketch. The shaft can be laid parallel 
with the ram slide and close to the column 
of the machine. Of course, starting holes The hook illustrated is used 
must be drilled at both ends of the for hauling tote boxes along 
keyways the shop floor. It is made 
from either round or square 
rod, The ends, bent as shown, 
are hooked into the ear at 
one end of the box and are 
locked in place by sliding 

the pipe coupling down 
































Shearing Attachment for the QO 

Milling Machine SQ , , , >, For making tracings and 

~S p me y small drawings, the desk 

By JoHN KULMANN . 4 é SZ illustrated is very handy. 

os ’ ; SS S Z7 The sianti is ¢ 
The illustration shows an attachment for shear- . ; Gj al new yy , AP 
ing thin sheet metal. The base carries a shaft a < Vth cent lamp is placed “dl 
on which a gear and one of the cutters are NS Z 4 how fe isle “weaned ae 
mounted at opposite ends. The other cutter is = the roller is ional 
and the mating gear are mounted on the arbor 7 __ through a narrow roo 
of the machine. The distance between the cut- Desk for == ib ditde. Uediih evar ha 
ters and the gears governs the maximum width Small Drawings giass, under the lower scale, and fastened 


of the piece to be sheared from the sheet By Curt. E.spon with thumb tacks above and below the glass 
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Grinding With a 
Wide Wheel 
By A. B, SEAMAN 


In the engines we build, the shanks of the 
connecting rods are finished by grinding. 
Formerly the work was traversed in front 
of a narrow wheel. Now we use a wheel 
as wide as the length of the shank and 
grind the whole length by taking a 
“plunge” cut. The wheel is shaped to 
form the curve where the shank joins 
the crankpin end 


Grinding Air-Compressor 
Cylinders 
By H. A. SAMUELS 


Old hands like myself never dreamed that 
cylinders larger than those of automobile 
engines would be finished by grinding. 
But the unexpected has come to pass. We 
build air compressors and have lately in- 
stalled a Heald machine for grinding 
the cylinders. The illustration shows a 
16-in. cylinder being ground. To give 
you an idea of the size of the job, the 
cylinder is 16 in. in diameter and weighs 
nearly 900 Ib. The fixture weighs nearly 
as much 
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A Lifting and Dumping 
Tackle 
By G. A. BAESLACK 


For lifting and emptying boxes or barrels, 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Co. uses the device illustrated. It 
operates on the principle of ice-tongs. 
Each of the swivel plates has four prongs 
to engage the wood of the container. 
Shanks extending from the swivel plates 
allow them to turn freely in the tong- 
arms. A detachable crank-handle fits the 
squared end of the shank and is locked 
by a latch. Starting the hoist upward 
causes the prongs to sink into the barrel 
staves or box ends. To empty the contents, 
the operator lifts the latch and turns the 
crank, thus rotating the container. One 
man can empty barrels or boxes weighing 
500 Ib. or more 
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Safety Stop fora 
Drill Head 


By Henry C., Francis 








% 


When the machine is in normal position 
the chain attached to the counterweight 
holds the arm out of contact with the 
face of the column. Should the chain 
break, the weight will fall and throw 
the arm against the face of the column. 
Since the arm is slightly longer than the 
distance between its pivot point and the 
column face, it would jam and prevent 
the head from falling 
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Combined Hoist and Crane 
For Jig Storage 
By J. C. Hussey 


At the plant of the American Tool Works 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, jigs are stored in 
racks by means of a hoist that can be at- 
tached to a crane. When the four cranes 
in use are lined up and locked at the end 
of the aisles, they form a continuous run- 
way and the hoist can be transferred to 
any one of them. Electric motors furnish 
power for the hoist and for its travel on 
the crane bridge, though the cranes are 
operated lengthwise of the aisles by hand. 
Lifting arms in the form of a pair of bell 
cranks, can be “tumbled” so as to project 
on either side of the hoist. By this means 
the hoist can serve racks on each side of 
the aisle 





Re-Striking Dies 


By K. A. SMITH 






Sheet-m.tal parts of automobiles need a 
few extra touches in fitting them up. In 
the illustration is a pair of re-striking 
dies for the corners of a dash. Placing 
the dash on the die in front, the uppe: 
left-hand corner is shaped by lowering 
the upper die on to the grinding pins and 
then dropping it on the work. The op 
posite corner is shaped on the die at the 
rear of the table. Both dies are used at 
the same time on opposite corners of 
separate dashes 
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Getting men to observe 


SAFETY RULES 


Whose is the responsibility when a man is injured in 
the shop? 
Who should see that safety rules are obeyed? 


What should be the relations between the department 
foreman and the safety department? ; 


What can Al and Ed do to prevent accidents of the kind 
illustrated ? 


All foremen are urged to discuss these questions. Acceptable letters 
will be paid for. The discussion is not limited to foremen, of course 
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Rules for Laying Out Bending Dies 


DEVELOPMENT OF BLANKS 
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National Cash Register Co. 
Method 


OR right-angle bends as in Fig. 1, where the radius of 
Pies is less than 1/64 in., the custom is to multiply the 

thickness of stock by the constant 0.40 and add to the 
inside dimensions. ‘Thus the length of blank, L, equals 
A + B + 0.40¢. For bends having a radius greater than 
1/64 in., and of any angle, the formula is L = 4 + B+S8S 
(0.40¢ + R), where S is a constant for the angle taken from 
the accompanying table. The developed length of a blank 
can be computed by considering each bend separately. 


The formula for the length of blank in Fig. 3 is L = A 
B+ C+ 2S (0.40¢ + R). 

For intricately formed blanks it has been found to be more 
saitsfactory to cut out trial blanks for the forming dies. 
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CONSTANTS FOR ANGLE BENDS 








Angle, Deg. Constant = S$ Angle, Deg. Constant = S$ 
0 10 min. 0.00074 35 0.1554 
0 30 min. 0.00222 40 0.1776 
1 0.00444 45 0.1998 
2 0.00888 50 0.2220 
3 0.01332 55 0.2442 
4 0.01776 60 0.2664 
5 0.02220 65 0.2886 
10 0.0444 70 0.3108 
15 0.0666 75 0.3300 

20 0.0888 80 0.3552 

25 0.1110 85 0.3774 
30 0.1332 90 0.4000 








Quick Method for Right-Angle 
Bends 


OR computing the developed length of a metal blank with 
E: 90-deg. bend, as in Fig. 4, the outside lengths are added 

and a quantity m is subtracted, which is derived from the 
size of the inner radius and thickness of stock. In Fig. 7 is 
given a method of obtaining the value of m for radii from 
0 deg. to 1% deg., and thicknesses of stock from 0 in. to 
% in. To find m for a given value of R follow the vertical 
line until it intersects the line corresponding to the thickness 
of stock ¢. The value of m is then read directly from the left- 
hand column. The formula for the developed length of the 
blank in Fig. 4 is L = D + E + m. The formula for the 
case in Fig. SisL = D+E+H+K (m m, + m:), 
the three values of m corresponding to the different radii. 
The developed length of a rod, as in Fig. 6, can be calculated 
in the same manner. as for sheet stock, but the center line 
should be taken for the dimensions, and half the diameter of 
the rod should be used for ¢ in figuring the values. 
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News of the Week 
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Metropolitan Mechanical Engineers 
Observe Management Week 


Engineering profession leads in waste elimination 


At a meeting of the Management 
Division of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Metropolitan 
Section, held on October 26 in observ- 
ance of Management Week in_ the 
Engineering Auditorium, New York 
City, progress in waste elimination was 
stressed by the various speakers, among 
whom were E. E. Hunt and W. Chattin 
Wetherill of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Mrs. Frank B. Gilbreth of 
the Taylor Society, and E. S. Cowdrick 
of the Society of Industrial Engineers. 

E. E. Hunt, of the United States 
Department of Commerce, in calling the 
roll of honor in waste elimination, 
named the engineering profession, the 
railroads, the electrical industries, the 
automotive industry, and the construc- 
tion industry. 

He pointed out that the railroads, 
especially since the war, have made 
great strides in the elimination of waste 
by reducing car shortage until it is no 
longer a retarding influence on indus- 
try; referred to the B. & O. co-operative 
plan in the railway repair shops as one 
of the factors helping to bring about 
the elimination of industrial conflict; 
and commended the railroads upon their 
co-operation in transporting materials 
by buses and motor trucks as well as 
by rail. 

EFFICIENT USE OF FUEL 


The accomplishments of the electrical 
industries in eliminating waste were 
said to have been brought about by the 
more efficient use of fuel and by super- 
power developments which have brought 
about elimination on a colossal scale. 

As an indication of the success of the 
automotive industry, it was stated that 
the output per man has risen from seven 
cars in 1914 to eighteen in 1925. 

Labor-saving machinery was _in- 
dicated as largely responsible for the 
elimination of waste in the construc- 
tion and building-materials industries. 
Seasonal operation has been another im- 
portant factor, especially when coupled 
with the releases of Government build- 
ing during normally dull times. 

Mrs. Frank B. Gilbreth, of the Taylor 
Society, spoke on the subject “Eliminat- 
ing Waste in the Selection of Person- 
nel.” According to Mrs. Gilbreth, it is 
necessary, first to define the job, second 
to provide vocational guidance, third 
for the prospective employees to be 
willing to be selected, and fourth for 
continued activity in the development 
and application of psychological tests. 
She pointed out some of the influences 
bringing about turnover and offered as 


a constructive suggestion that much of 
the uneasiness and dissatisfaction of 
employees would be eliminated if a 
great deal of the energy now expended 
in worrying about turnover should be 
devoted to arranging for promotions 
according to well defined schemes. 

In his paper “Co-operation and the 
Elimination of Waste in Industry,” 
W. Chattin Wetherill, Director, Metals 
Utilization, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
attributed to increased industrial effi- 
ciency the paradoxical fact that, 
although the wage index (based on 
1914) had increased from 199 in 1920 to 
238 in 1925, the general wholesale price 
index had dropped from 226 to 160 dur- 
ing the same period. Today the ineffi- 
ciency of general business is still 49 per 
cent, but of all the factors that enter 
into this average the waste in the metal 
trades, 29 per cent, is lowest. The 
aggregate represents a loss of 10 billion 
dollars to the country. Better control 
of inventories, increased effort to im- 
prove productiveness, more scientific 
sales effort, and a closer watch on gen- 
eral expenses, are a few of the points 
to aim at in order to obtain increased 
efficiency. Prevention of booms was 
stressed as they are invariably followed 
by depressions, such as in 1921 which 
resulted in salary and wage losses of 
7 billion, gross corporate losses of 63 
billion, and factory products loss of 36 
billion dollars. Above all, simplifica- 
tion should be sought. 


REDUCTION IN TYPES 


Simplification results in less capital 
being tied up in stock. In 1920 there 
were 66 sizes of paving brick, of which 
70 per cent of the output was in 11 
sizes. Today, there are only 6 sizes and 
the savings obtained have been enor- 
mous. Sixteen commodities have been 
simplified to date. Metal lath has been 
reduced from 125 varieties to 24, facing 
brick from 75 to 2, common brick from 
44 to 1, hospital beds from 715,000 pos- 
sible combinations to 3, and so on. In 
one line, that of felt hats, simplification 
of styles resulted in an increase in 
turnover of capital invested in stock 
from 3.2 to 22.7 times. 

Much yet remains to be done in the 
metal industries. There are still 2,500 
specifications for 125 articles. There 
are 37 specifications for babbitt metal, 
but only four of them conform with 
accepted standards. In general, it has 
been found that 80 per cent of the 
business is in 20 per cent of the variety. 

The Department of Commerce gets 
together the manufacturer, the dis- 


SL 


tributor, and the consumer, organizes a 
survey, and passes on the final stand- 
ards, but it has no power to enforce 
the acceptance of them. This phase is 
up to the associations interested in the 
commodity. Once set, standards do not 
always remain so and a date for con- 
sideration of revisions should be speci- 
fied at the time of adoption of the 
standards. 

The greatest industrial waste is in 
labor, is the opinion of E. S. Cowdrick 
of the Society of Industrial Engineeis 
whose topic was “Stock Ownership by 
American Wage Earners.” Modern 
machine production has resulted in the 
loss of the craftsmanship idea wherein 
the worker owned the tools he worked 
with, but diffusion of stock ownership 
among the workers has partially made 
up for this loss. Today, $700,000,000 of 
industrial securities are owned by 
workers in these industries, and the ex- 
planation lies in the fact that present 
high wages have left a sufficient surplus 
above necessities to permit the purchase 
of these extras. A thrifty employee is 
desirable and no danger of hoarding is 
felt at present. Some ask whether 
labor will eventually control industry, 
but Mr. Cowdrick is of the opinion that 
management need only own a respect- 
able minority of the stock to retain 
control. One of the benefits likely to 
accrue to the stockholder is that the 
practice of distributing insufficient 
dividends is discouraged when most of 
the shareholders are workers, since such 
a policy would reflect adversely on 
their efficiency. 

No worker can take a so-called “busi- 
ness man’s risk,” so that it is danger- 
out to sell unsafe securities to em- 
ployees. Few companies could afford 
to offer their common stock to workers 
for this reason. Likewise, high-power 
sales methods should be avoided, and 
the sales propaganda should not teach 
wrong economic principles, for instance, 
that the holders share in the profits but 
not in the losses of the business. 





Bureau of Standards 
to Have Anniversary 


A celebration of the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the Bureau of Standards of 
the Department of Commerce is just 
announced. On Dec. 4 the bureau will 
keep open house and a banquet will be 
given at which many friends of the 
bureau will meet the staff. 

The event is of interest to the world 
of science and to industrial experts who 
have worked so closely in co-operation 
with the bureau and in turn made ap- 
plication of its discoveries and develop- 
ments in perfecting the measured con- 
trol of processes. An opportunity to 
inspect the experimental research facili- 
ties of the bureau will be afforded by 
this meeting. 
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France Still Looks to Government 
to Provide Industrial Stimulant 


Labor shortage continues in many trades 


By Our PARIS 


The general situation in France still 
banks on futures for support. Uncer- 
tain sales possibilities have retarded 
the revival of business which was 
looked for and manufacturers and dis- 
tributors alike are awaiting consumer 
activity before soliciting new business 
on anything more than a scale which 
shall keep the wheels turning. The 
import of so large a bulk of raw and 
semi-raw materials as needed by 
French industry, and the high costs 
when paid for in dollars or sterling, 
is retarding many lines of finished 
products for the simple reason that 
makers are afraid to quote for deliv- 
eries at future dates. There is still a 
disposition throughout the metal trans- 
forming trades against any fixed con- 
tracts for futures. 

The proposed five year steel cartel 
accord has been signed with France, 
Germany, Belgium and Luxembourg 
prepared to battle in world markets 
against all comers. It is too soon to 
say how this will affect America but 
it is evident that launched just at this 
time, when Great Britain is so handi- 
capped by her coal strike, it means 
little Iess than a continental steel 
monopoly since it provides for 27 to 
35 million tons of steel output which 
will be offered at trust prices, thus re- 
moving a factor of competition. 

Poincaré’s strong - arm methods 
brought dollar exchange down to 33 
francs but it has risen again to 36 
francs. Whether this is an indication 
of a further rise or not is not quite 
clear. Speculation is not thought to 
be a factor. Rather it is the needs of 
big business—French millers need 
wheat, the transforming industries 
need copper and lead, the textile indus- 
try needs cotton and the three- 
quarters of a million motor vehicles, 
as shown by the last registration fig- 
ures, need gasoline. 

In conformity with the avowed 
policy of the government for reduc- 
ing imports of manufactured products, 
a Lyons group of manufacturers has 
suggested to the Minister of Commerce 
that he act at once toward shutting 
out imports so far as possible from all 
high exchange countries and further 
proposes that building hardware and 
heating and plumbing supplies and ap- 
pliances shall taboo copper and brass 
in favor of enameled and galvanized 
iron. It is not quite clear how the 
government can promulgate a decree 
to bring such a state of affairs about 
but at least those interested are argu- 
ing for a campaign of education to 
that end. 

Eight months imports of “materials 
necessary for industry” this year in- 
creased ten billion francs over the same 
period in 1925, but French exports of 
“manufactured articles” increased five 
billion francs, which would be a more 
favorable showing if imports of the 
latter had not also increased two bil- 
lion francs. From July of the present 
year onward French imports and ex- 


CORRESPONDENT 


ports nearly balanced, which is en- 
couraging as compared with the fig- 
ures of six months or more past when 
exports showed a deficit. 

The Renault automobile plant is 
henceforth to manufacture its own ball 
bearings which takes a considerable 
volume of business out of this grow- 
ing French industry. Compensation is 
found, however, in the increasing use 
of ball bearings in many classes of ma- 
chine tools and other appliances. 


AuTo INDUSTRY SLOW 


The automobile industry has slack- 
ened off in the homegtrade and also 
with exports. One big maker has re- 
duced prices two thousand francs but 
for the moment he stands alone in this 
respect, which may be considered as 
an effort to put life into waning trade 
rather than an indication of any econ- 
omies made in turning out or handling 
his product. 

There is fear that the newly in- 
creased automobile taxes, the high cost 
of gasoline and oil, will have a re- 
straining influence on the sales of auto- 
mobiles in France. Under such cir- 
cumstances there is little encourage- 
ment for the development of new mod- 
els, though the recent trials whereby a 
new carburant, consisting of gas gener- 
ated from wood charcoal, made remark- 
able success, points to the fact that 
France will increase her output so soon 
as running costs can be brought down. 

Those in the know admit the for- 
midable efficiency of the American au- 
tomobile plant, but seem to think that 
its great success is denied the 
European industry by reason of the 
large home market, forgetting or 
ignoring the equally important export 
of American motor vehicles to all coun- 
tries of the globe. If the adoption of 
modern machine tools accomplished 
this, it is patent that France can only 
keep up her export of light cars on the 
lines which she has in the past—by a 
more intensive application of Ameri- 
can methods. There are but three 
firms equipped to do this on a large 
scale—Renault, Citroen and Mathis. 

The electrical industry is feeling the 
result of the suppression, or postpone- 
ment, of certain government projects 
but nothing has been suggested toward 
curtailing the trunk railroads’ big elec- 
trifying schemes which are continuing 
and tend potentially to develop busi- 
ness in this line on an extensive scale 
for months and years to come. 

Small tool and general hardware 
lines are being stocked only for reasons 
of real necessity. Galvanized sheets 
are again offered by mills at two-month 
delivery dates against fixed prices of 
today. Rivets demand even longer time 
for delivery. Chains have again risen 
in price owing to prime costs of raw 
materials. Tubes are handicapped in a 
like manner as are all forms of ma- 
chine wire and wire goods. Hesitation 
in production for stock of nuts and 
bolts is complicating sales and affect- 
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ing prices with the possibility that a 
later rush of orders will still further 
raise prices. 

There has been little activity for 
months past in the machine tool trade, 
though agricultural machinery, includ- 
ing American tractors, have met with 
a wider distribution than for many 
months before. 

Labor in most lines is fully occupied. 
The metallurgical and machinery trades 
are still demanding a thousand laborers 
and specialists from the government 
labor bureau which has not been satis- 
fied. It’ may be taken that these 
workers are for turnover demands as 
the harvest of field crops and work in 
the vineyards of southern France an- 
nually draws on labor from the towns. 
Eighteen hundred laborers from abroad 
entered France the last week of Sep- 
tember and were immediately absorbed 
by the mining and metallurgical in- 
dustries. 

The important French bicycle in- 
dustry is turning away some workers 
but this is seasonal and they are being 
absorbed readily in other branches of 
the metal trades. In north France 
metal-working trades are not over 
brilliant as to their immediate situa- 
tion but there have been no shut-downs. 
The Paris district shows no out-of- 
works in the metal, aviation or elec- 
trical machinery industries, only the 
automobile trade is affected. Through- 
out the Loire valley and in the ship- 
yards a slow down has thrown some 
small volume of labor on the market, 
but the Meurthe et Moselle depart- 
ment in the East is at the same time 
calling for this class of labor with the 
result that matters pretty much bal- 
ance themselves in this enigmatic 
France where prosperity is marked on 
the face of things while in reality the 
situation is far from brilliant. 


SKEPTICAL OF Forp PLAN 


French comment on the Ford plan 
of a five-day week is skeptical almost 
to the point of unbelief. In any case 
the French do not see how as much can 
be done in five days, to say nothing of 
paying so much for it, as can be ac- 
complished in six, any more than that 
the output of eight hours can be com- 
pared advantageously with that of 
nine. In France it doubtless can not 
be. It is all a matter of geography 
and nationality. 

The metallurgical and machinery 
group of the Paris region is protest- 
ing against workers’ demands to raise 
wages according to the rise in the liv- 
ing cost index, pointing out the fact 
that they more than met the rise away 
back in 1921 and have been increasing 
wages ever since, at the moment being 
ahead of the agreed upon rate of ad- 
vance. The argument seems unanswer- 
able but the wage earner is finding the 
cost of bread and sugar and coffee 
alone already beyond what he can stand 
if their relative rise was applied to all 
other living costs. When the Poincaré 
scheme of reorganization goes into 
effect in its entirety it is possible that 
there will be a general rise in wages all 
along the line; either that or living 
costs will have to come down. Indus- 
try asks only for production commen- 
surate with the wage it pays but does 
not see how to increase either one or 
the other as things stand. 
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A.S.M.E. Program Includes 
Shop Practice Papers 


The technical program for the annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, which will be 
held in New York Dec. 6 to 9, has been 
announced by the committee in charge. 
Particular attention has been paid to 
the selection of technical papers for 
discussion at the various professional 
sessions. 

Of special interest to our readers 
will be the first Machine Shop Prac- 
tice session which will be held jointly 
with the research sub-committee on 
cutting and forming metals. At this 
meeting three papers will be pre- 
sented. They are announced as follows: 
“A Research in the Elements of Metal 
Cutting,” by Orlan W. Boston, profes- 
sor of mechanical engineering, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; “Work Hardening 
Properties of Metals,” by Edward G. 
Herbert, director, Edward G. Herbert, 
Ltd., Manchester, England; “Rough 
Turning with Particular Reference to 
the Steel Cut,” by H. J. French and 
T. G. Digges, of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce. At 
the second session the papers will be: 
“The Change of Viewpoint of the Ma- 
chine Shop,” by A. L. DeLeeuw, con- 
sulting engineer; “Theory of Milling 
Cutters,” by N. N. Sawin, research en- 
gineer, Skoda Works, Czecho-Slovakia; 
and “Chromium Plating,” by ‘William 
Blum, of the Bureau of Standards. 


PRESENT FRITZ MEDAL 


For the first time the A.S.M.E. will 
have the privilege of including in the 
annual meeting the presentation cere- 
monies of the John Fritz Medal. A por- 
tion of the Tuesday evening program 
will be turned over to the John Fritz 
Medal Board of Award and Doctor 
Elmer A. Sperry will formally receive 
the honor. During the same evening 
President William L. Abbott will deliver 
the presidential address and the new 
president, Charles M. Schwab, will be 
introduced. 

The second Robert Henry Thurston 
Lecture will be delivered on Tuesday 
afternoon, Dec. 7 by Cecil Howard 
Lander. Doctor Lander is one of the 
world experts in the chemistry of coal, 
which is now attracting widespread at- 
tention in engineering circles, and his 
lecture will be received with great in- 
terest. The Henry Robinson Towne 
Lecture will be announced later. 

The entertainment program which is 
now in process of preparation will be 
equally interesting. The principal in- 
terest will center on the annual dinner 
to be held on the evening of Dec. 8, in 
the Hotel Astor. 

The local sections’ conference to be 
held with Prof. J. A. Hall, chairman of 
the committee as presiding officer, will 
be called to order Monday, Dec. 6. At 
that time it is hoped there will be pres- 
ent a representative from each of the 
sixty-seven local sections and branches, 
for this group is responsible not only 
for selecting the nominating committee 
for 1927, but also for settling a num- 
ber of questions with regard to society 
policy, questions which may be far 
reaching in their effect upon its future 
development. 

A questionnaire has just been sent to 
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each of the secretaries and chairmen 
of local sections asking that certain in- 
formation be given to the sections’ com- 
mittee, to assist them in getting an idea 
of the relative value of various types 
of meetings and methods for securing 
attendance. 

There will also be a discussion on re- 
lations and co-operation with other en- 
gineering societies, or sections of other 
national societies, and the degree to 
which such groups may render public 
service in questions where engineering 
is involved. 

The holding of regional meetings and 
the conduct of professional . divisions’ 
meetings in local sections’ territory will 
be discussed, and the work of the 
department on _ standardization, test 
codes and research will be emphasized. 

During the visit of the delegates to 
New York, they will have an oppor- 
tunity to meet with council members at 
a luncheon and also to attend the coun- 
cil meeting. 


Seek Funds to Study 
Mechanical Springs 


The special research committee on 
mechanical springs which was formed 
by the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers in December, 1923, for the 
threefold purpose of adding greater 
safety, economy and human comfort to 
the mechanical industry where springs 
are of vital importance, announces 
plans for raising funds for the continu- 
ance of its program of research and 
study. 

A program has already been de- 
veloped which covers all types of me- 
chanical springs, ranging in size from 
very small hair springs to the large 
railway leaf and draft springs. The 
committee aims to determine and record 
the present status of the mechanical 
spring art; to conduct and promote 
necessary and adequate research which 
will place the design of springs on a 
more tangible and authoritative basis; 
to develop the art to the point of stand- 
ardization. 

In carrying out this program the re- 
search committee will require nation- 
wide co-operation both of a technical 
and financial character. A circular of 
information issued by the committee 
describes in detail the organization of a 
co-operating group. which is to act in 
an advisory capacity on all questions 
coming before the committee. Corpora- 
tions and individuals lending aid of a 
technical or financial nature become 
members of this group. 

Co-operation in research on mechani- 
cal springs is needed. The lack of 
technical knowledge of the mechanical 
spring art has always been a serious 
source of waste and this committee has 
set itself to the task of eliminating at 
least a part of this waste. So far, uni- 
formity of design, as a means of elimi- 
nating waste, has never been advocated 
on a large basis. This does not mean 
that all present spring designs are in- 
adequate since many engineers wisely 
resort to trial and error. This method, 
however, involves great expense in time 
and material, a part of which can be 
saved. Joseph Kaye Wood is chairman 
of the committee in charge of this 
work. 
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Engineers Attend Safety 
Congress at Detroit 


The fifteenth annual safety congress 
of the National Safety Council was 
held in Detroit, Oct. 25 to 29 inclusive. 
There were eighty-six sessions with 301 
speakers. Among the speakers were L. 
W. Wallace, executive secretary, Amer- 
ican Engineering Council, Dr. John H. 
Finley, editor of the New York Times; 
Prof. S. E. A. Winslow, Yale Univer- 
sity; Dr. H. F. Smyth, University of 
Pennsylvania; Ethelbert Stewart, com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and many other well-known 
national and public officials. 

Headquarters were at the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, but sessions were also 
held at the Statler and Tuller Hotels. 
The annual meeting of members of the 
National Safety Council was held on 
Oct. 25, following with the president’s 
annual address and election of officers. 

On-.Wednesday there was a luncheon 
meeting of the American Society of 
Safety Engineers, engineering section, 
featuring reports and technical ad- 
dresses. Ernest Hartford presented a 
report suggesting ways and means for 
further development through co-opera- 
tion with the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. 

On Thursday at the joint meeting of 
the chemical and rubber sections, two 
reports of particular importance were 
presented. These were the final report 
of the Benzol Poisoning Committee and 
the progress report of the Committee 
on Spray Painting. Other meetings 
covered subjects to include a dialogue 
on eye hazards, and discussion covering 
the general subjects of getting the in- 
jured worker back to work and effective 
use of accident statistics. 





Recommends Light Wave 
Measurements 


At present there is a difference of 
about 1 part in 363,000 in the relation 
between inches and millimeters in the 
United States and Great Britain, ac- 
cording to a recent scientific paper of 
the Bureau of Standards. While this 
difference is of no importance in the 
ordinary commercial transactions of 
daily life, it is of great importance in 
the precise length measurements of 
present day science and industry, where 
measurements accurate to 1 part in 
1,000,000 or better, are not uncommon. 

Obviously, conversions between the 
customary and metric systems of meas- 
urements can not be made with an 
accuracy greater than that to which 
the relation of the units is known. 

The paper suggests that the difficulty 
be overcome by defining the yard and 
the meter in terms of light waves in 
such a way that the following simple 
relation will exist between inches and 
millimeters, yards and meters: 

1 inch = 25.4 millimeters 
1 yard = 0.9144 meter 

This relation is already widely used 
in both the United States and Great 
Britain, and its official adoption would 
be of very great advantage in that it 
would eliminate a source of frequent 
uncertainty and misunderstanding. 
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The Business Barometer 








This week’s outlook in Commerce, Finance, Agriculture 
and Industry based on current developments 





business generally pauses to con- 

sider the issues at stake and the pos- 
sible reaction to the vote cast. Last 
week was no exception to this rule. It 
is admitted that seventeen seats in the 
Senate are in doubt, and the principal 
issues at stake are, in the East the pos- 
sibility of securing a measure of tax 
reduction, and in the West a measure 
of farm relief. 

It is practically certain that in the 
next Congress there will be a powerful 
farm bloc and that as a result of the 
decline in cotton it will be backed by a 
coalition of the agricultural South and 
the grain-growing West. 

The condition of agriculture as com- 
pared with that of the manufacturing 
industries constitutes the most impor- 
tant economic problem before the 
country, and few there be who see a 
solution for it. “You have sold the city 
and almost forgotten the farm,” was 
the assertion of a speaker who ad- 
dressed an assemblage of advertising 
agents last week, and another speaker 
urged world wide advertising of our 
farm products as a remedy for our 
agricultural ills. 


I: THE week preceding election 


The enormous demand that has been 
attracted to cotton by the recent decline 
and the publicity given to it is a partial 
vindication of this advertising man’s 
advice, and there may be more to it than 
many are disposed to concede. Certainly 
the big cotton crop seems to have lost 
its terror and with the whole world wait- 
ing to buy on weak spots any further 
decline of importance seems unlikely. 
The distributors of cotton goods appear 
to be coming to this conclusion and a 
big business is expected after the elec- 
tion. 

None of the other staple commodities 
have changed much in value. Sugar is 
a shade easier now that the excitement 
over the Cuban storm has passed, but 
the strength of the statistical position 
is unimpaired and higher prices seem 
probable unless the Cuban government 
abandons the policy of crop restriction. 

Coffee has been nervous in sympathy 
with the nervousness of Brazilian ex- 
change, but consumers continue to buy 
sparingly at current prices, which are 
regarded as high. Dealers in rubber 
have been confused by the action of the 
British Colonial Office in announcing a 
26 per cent reduction in exports. It is 
not understood in the United States and 
it is provoking some protest. 

The grain markets are without sig- 
nificant trend. Chicago traders continue 
to assert that they are handicapped by 
government supervision. Silk and wool 
have been quiet. A good business in 





lumber is reported. 
try a reduced demand from the auto- 
mobile manufacturers has been felt and 
a curtailment of about 5 per cent in 
mill operations is reported. 
cline in automobile production may be 
considered seasonal, but floods in the 
Middle-West and low cotton prices in 
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What’s Doing in 
Industry 


November opened with an “aver- 
age” business in the machinery and 
machine tool industry. Sales con- 
tinue to be spotty, with most orders 
confined to single machines for re- 
placing old or worn-out equipment. 
The number of inquiries has in- 
creased slightly and it is believed 
by most dealers that November 
will see a rather active market. In 
order for the year’s business to 
reach the estimated volume, this 
month will have to show a good 
return, as the following month is 
usually a slow one because of the 
taking of inventories and the re- 
adjustment of finances by most 
companies that are potential buyers. 

Cincinnati and Indianapolis offer 
two of the brightest spots in the 
present week's business. The 
former city reports orders and in- 
quiries on the increase; the latter 
city reports a slight expansion in 
sales, induced no doubt by the better 
industrial conditions in that terri- 
tory. Business in Detroit is sluggish, 
as many automobile plants have 
deferred purchases of equipment 
for the present. Little change in 
the industrial aspect is discernible 
in Chicago, and the machinery 
business is quiet. 

Manufacturers of special machin- 
ery of a high production character 
in New England are finding a brisk 
demand for their products. Inquiries 
have picked up and sales reached 
average in New York. 

All business in the South has 
been adversely affected by the low 
cotton prices, but industrial condi- 
tions are expected to hold a fair 
level. In Canada orders for ma- 
chinery are keeping pace with new 
expansion programs in many in- 
dustries. 

Despite the uncertainty of post- 
election developments, it is un- 
likely that there will be any reces- 
sion in business as long as there is 
a good job at fair wages for every- 
one who is willing to work. 





















the South may be held partially ac- 
countable for it. Copper has gone down 
to 14 cents and the other non-ferrous 
metals have been quiet. 

Looking backward the recent advance 
on the Stock Exchange seems to have 
been justified, as the United States Stee! 
Corporation and General Motors both 
report record earnings for the third 
quarter of the year. For the nine 
months the Steel Corporation earned 
$145,000,000, while the profits of Gen- 
eral Motors for the same _ period 
amounted to $149,000,000, as compared 
with $81,000,000 last year. The profits 
thus disclosed have sustained the stock 
market, but the high level at which 
security prices are ruling restricts 
speculation and inspires caution. 

In so far as railroad shares are con- 
cerned the immediate future ccntinues 
to depend upon the Van Sweringen con- 
solidation whose fate before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is still in 
the balance. 


The outstanding event in Europe last 
week was Belgium’s return to the gold 
standard with the franc stabilized at 
about 2§ cents, and a new monetary 
unit, called the belga, worth 5 francs, 
established for use in foreign trade. 
Belgium had no trouble in raising the 
$100,000,000 required for this stabiliza- 
tion. Half of it was supplied in the 
United States, where the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York and nine 
other banks extended a credit of 
$35,000,000 in addition. This is likely to 
have a favorable reaction throughout 
Europe and it is quite likely that France 
and Italy will be on a gold basis before 
the New Year is very old. 

The British coal strike drags on. It 
is causing misery at home and grave 
troubles abroad. The demand for 
vessels in which to ship coal from the 
United States to Europe has absorbed 
most of the ocean freight room offering 
and has caused a stiff advance in the 
rates on grain. 

Washington continues to scan the 
European horizon to see how the 
nations there react to the _ recent 
merchant-banker manifesto apealing for 
a reduction in the tariff wall that 
obstructs international trade. We shall 
probably hear more on this subject 
after the election. 

In the light of the election returns 
the doubt that is felt in some quarters 
as to the business future of the country 
may be dissipated, but even if the con- 
servatives should be disappointed by the 
vote cast any important reduction in 
business activity seems unlikely as long 
as there is a job at good wages for 
everyone who is willing to work. 
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The Industrial Review 


Progress of the machinery and machine tool business 
in various parts of the country 


from the various machinery and 

machine tool centers of the coun- 
try, indicate the trend of business in 
these industries and what may be ex- 
pected from the future: 


T following reports, gathered 


Southern District 


Though machinery and machine tool 
business in the South is being adversely 
affected by the low cotton prices, business is 
fairly good compared with the same period 
last year. There has been a slight decline 
in sales the past three or four weeks, and 
unless there is a change for the better in 
the cotton situation dealers generally be- 
lieve that business will probably continue 
to decline. 

Industrial construction is still fairly ac- 
tive, and has been for several months, but 
with the exception of the textile industry, 
and a few fairly good sales to southeastern 
railroads, this is not creating as much new 
business as had been expected. There have 
been some fairly good sales of tools the 
past two or three weeks to service stations 
and independent rage companies, but this 
business also is showing a slower tendency. 
It is interesting to note, however, that 
business in the garage-and service station 
field for 1926 will likely establish a record 
in point of sales volume, for the business 
was remarkably active from April to Sep- 
tember inclusive, averaging 20 to 25 per 
cent better than the same six months last 
year. 

Sales to the lumber and wood-working 
industries have been slow, and few orders 
of any importance in this field have been 
reported by even the largest distributors. 
The same is true of the brick manufactur- 
ing industries. 

The outlook for the remainder of the 
vear indicates that business will probably 
be a little less than normal unless the cot- 
ton situation should show an early turn 
for the better. . 


New York 


Rusiness in machinery and machine tools 
in this market may be described as “aver- 
age.” October closed with most dealers 
and agents reporting a volume of orders 
equal, at least, to September and with 
prospects for November business bright. 

Inquiries have picked up in the past 
week, and it is believed that these requests 
will be acted on before the end of the year. 
November should see the purchasing of a 
fair amount of equipment that may come 
under 1926 appropriations, as December 
buying is usually very spotty. 

Considerable business is pending. Several 
dealers report that they have orders out- 
standing that are sure to close this month, 
and this has given no little encouragement 
to those who believe that the last quarter 
will produce a satisfactory volume of trade. 

Some large and expensive machinery was 
included in the list of equipment ordered 
last week. Lathes, bar punches, car-wheel 
borers, radial drills, gear cutters, vertical, 
shapers, and a variety of miscellaneous 
tools were ordered. Most of this business 
came from large industrial plants, and most 
of the machines were in the nature of re- 
placements. 


Ye) Ml 
Chicago 

Siuggishness continues to characterize 
the machine tool market here. While busi- 
ness has not improved during the last week, 
neither has it declined, and what was re- 
port a week “— with reference to the 
situation still applies. 

Dealers in used machinery report sales 
as slow, but feel that from the many in- 
+ they are econ ag J the market may 
evelop a better tone in the next few weeks. 





No material change is looked for, however, 
in the immediate future, and if business 
can be maintained at its present level 
there will be little or no complaint. 

The few important lists issued some 
weeks ago remain without closing. When 
these are finally acted on, the market 
should respond with a 4égree of activity 
it has lacked for the last few weeks. Rail- 
road buying is not at this time a factor in 
the machine tool business, few purchases 
being reported. The automotive industry 
still continues to be the principal buyer, 
with farm implement makers next. Gen- 
eral industry is being depended on to fur- 
nish the bulk of sales, as it has done for 
some time past. It is the opinion of deal- 
ers that there will be no material improve- 
ment in conditions until after the new 
year. 


Cincinnati 


With very few exceptions, Cincinnati ma- 
chine tool manufacturers and selling agents 
report that business improved in the past 
week, showing an increase in the aggregate 
of the orders booked, as well as in the in- 
quiries received. The general feeling is 
that sales will continue to increase at least 
until the end of the year. 

Attention has been called to the fact that 
because old types of used tools now on the 
market are much less efficient than modern 
tools, the demand for used tools is decreas- 
ing and the demand for new tools is in- 
creasing in proportion. Several instances 
have been cited where a buyer has aban- 
doned the idea of purchasing a used tool 
and purchased a new tool of greater effi- 
ciency, because it was economy to spend 
more money and thus lower the cost of 
production. 

The feature of the past week’s business 
was a good volume of orders for single tools 
and replacements, these coming from all 
sections of the country and being well di- 
versified as to sizes and types. Inquiries 
were plentiful. 

An increased number of orders and in- 
quiries came from concerns in the automo- 
tive industries and a further increase in 
demand from this fleld is expected. Rail- 
road purchases were largely confined to 
single tools and replacements. Several in- 
quiries came from this source, including a 
list from the Norfolk & Western. 

Orders booked are sufficient to keep the 
plants busy, but manufacture is kept at a 
conservative level, with no tendency to- 
ward the accumulation of a larger stock 
than is needed. 


Canada 


Industrial conditions in Canada continue 
favorable to the machinery and machine 
tool trade. A gratifying number of orders 
are being booked both for immediate and 
future delivery and it is now expectéd that 
fourth quarter business will be in excess of 
the corresponding period last year. 

Production, distribution and consumption 
of iron and steel is continuing on the high 
level set during the past two months and 
it is reported that in some cases tonnages 
are being booked for delivery as far ahead 
as the end of the first quarter of 1927. 

Demand for farm machinery is steadily 
improving. This is indicated in a recent 
overnment report. So far this year, Cana- 

ian manufacturers of farm machinery 
have experienced a good demand for their 
products. The volume of sales has enabled 
the manufacturers to keep their plants 
operating on a fairly high scale. 

A feature of the steel industry at pres- 
ent is a marked tendency on the part of 
specialized manufacturers to break into 
some other branch of the steel business. 
One company in Montreal has started a 
new development in making reinforcing 
bars and a rivet-heating machine, in addi- 
tion to the regular line. 

There have been further rumors during 
the last couple of weeks that the railways 
are about to place extensive orders for 
equipment. Sir Henry Thornton, president 


of the Canadian National Railways re- 
cently announced that his company was 
considering the placing of orders, and that 
the Canadian Locomotive Co., of Kingston, 
Ontario, would get a fair share of the 
business. 


New England 


Production men of several of the ma- 
chinery building plants in New England 
are bending their energies toward the com- 
pletion of important orders so that they 
may be figured in this year’s business 
volume. And while the finishing of orders 
is an objective, schedules for the ensuing 
year are beginning to be considered. Spe- 
cial machinery builders have orders on 
hand which will carry over into next year 
and in fact are in somewhat the same 
position today as they were on July 1, 
when business on hand was sufficient to 
carry on six months without any? new 
business coming in.. The inquiry mail re- 
garding special machinery and contracts is 
a feature of the trade. The electrical in- 
dustry is now well represented in buying. 

Machines of the production type are in 
excellent demand and small tools are sell- 
ing well. The stock of small tools is low. 
Export business is of good volume 


Detroit 


The Detroit market for machine tools 
and machinery has receded during the past 
week as many of the large automobile 
plants have slowed down their output. 

The outlook, however, is very good for 
the first half of November. The present 
demand is for special equipment for pro- 
duction, with only 4 fair demand for stand- 
ard equipment. 

The Packard and Cadillac plants are 
buying more machinery than any other of 
the automotive plants in Michigan. Cadil- 
lac has placed several orders for machinery 
to be used in regular production work. 

Some plants are buying a tool here and 
there to complete equipment In many in- 
stances these are duplicates of tools already 
on hand. Production machine tools are 
the apparent leaders in this fleld. 


Indianapolis 


A slight expansion in the machine tool 
and machinery trade was noticed here in 
the past two weeks. Indications now point 
to = good winter demand The industrial 
situation is considerably better than it was 
this time last year, with the soft spots 
being strengthened gradually. Replace- 
ment business dominates the market now 
New installations follow closely and before 
the end of the year are expected to domi- 
nate the demand. It is known that several 
industrials are watching the outlook closely 
and if it becomes apparent that the fall 
business increase is not sporadic, will take 
steps to enlarge their plants, 

Replacement demand for special ma- 
chinery for furniture factories is becoming 
marked. The demand for coal mining ma- 
chinery is showing an appreciable increase. 
Coal shortage in Europe, making a big de- 
mand for Eastern bituminous coal, is re- 
acting on the Indiana mines and virtually 
all of them are in operation. 

A ready buyer of tools is the Remy Elec- 
tric Co. at Anderson, manufacturing auto- 
mobile ignition units. The company is 
br‘lding another large plant and will put 
it in operation as soon as it can be com- 
pleted. 

Demand for tools and machinery for 
farm implement factories also is increasing. 
These factories are making up _ stock 
against the late winter demand and all of 
them in Indiana are working to capacity. 
Orders are being received, particularly for 
tools, from the automobile industry. The 
demand is ahead of the same time last 
year and —S from factories show pro- 
duction will continue this winter on a 
larger scale than last year. 
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Dr. Guertler Talks on 
Corrosion Losses 


More than 30 million tons of metals 
are lost annually by rust, according to 
a statement made by Dr. William M. 
Guertler, at a talk on the corrosion re- 
sistance of metals, given on Oct. 27 
before a joint meeting of the American 
Society for Steel Treating, the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, and the American 
Institute of Metals at the Engineering 
Societies Building in New York. 

Dr. Guertler is one of Germany’s 
foremost metallurgists, and is at pres- 
ent a director of the Berlin Metal Insti- 
tute, which is established to study the 
production, treatment, and uses of 
metals. He is considered to be an 
authority on the subject of corrosion 
and its influence on metals. 

The problems of corrosion and acid 
resistivity are closely linked together, 
stated Dr. Guertler. All natural waters 
contain salts or acids, and metals in the 
air are also constantly exposed to cor- 
roding influences. The solution of the 
problem lies in the use of alloys that 
are made up of solid solutions of re- 
sisant crystals. 

The eight metals that Dr. Guertler 
classed as being the chief constituents 
of all commercial alloys are: mag- 
nesium, aluminum, iron, nickel, copper, 
zinc, lead, and tin. He went on to show 
how with certain combinations of these 
metals, for example tin and aluminum, 
crystals of each metal are always pres- 
ent in the alloy, while with such com- 
binations as those made with copper 
and nickel, solid solutions are formed in 
which the crystals are made up of 
atoms containing each metal. 

From our present knowledge of the 
alloying of metals it is now possible 
to predict the corrosive resistance of 
new alloys. All alloys that are not 
solid solutions should be avoided, con- 
tinued Dr. Guertler, because the elec- 
trolytic action set up in such alloy; is 
destructive. He showed by its molecu- 
lar construction why an alloy of chrom- 
ium and iron is resistant to corrosion: 
Molybdenum, also, he stated, imparts a 
high resistance to oxidation, or rust, in 
steel. Alloys containing high percent- 
ages of nickel, chromium, and molyb- 
denum are now recognized commer- 
cially, and will help to solve the great 
problem of loss by corrosion. 





Census Shows Increase in 


Screw-Machine Products 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that, according to data col- 
lected at the biennial census of manu- 
factures in 1925, the establishments en- 
gaged primarily in the manufacture of 
screw-machine products reported a 
total output valued at $42,998,291, an 
increase of 9.6 per cent as compared 
with 1923, the last preceding census 
year. Screw-machine products include, 
in addition to machine screws of all 
kinds, a great variety of special parts, 
most of which are threaded, made on 
automatic “screw machines.” 

In addition, screw-machine products 
are manufactured to a considerable 
extent as secondary products by estab- 
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lishments engaged pfimarily in other 
industries. The value of such commo- 
dities thus made outside the industry 
proper in 1923 was equal to 13.8 per 
cent of the total value of products re- 
ported for the industry as classified. 
The corresponding figures for 1925 
have not yet been tabulated but will be 
shown in the final report of the present 
census. 

Of the 185 establishments reporting 
for 1925, 31 were located in Illinois, 30 
in Michigan, 30 in Massachusetts, 29 in 
Ohio, 16 in Connecticut, 12 in Pennsyl- 
vania, 9 in New York, 6 in Indiana, 6 
in New Jersey, and the remaining 16 
in seven other States. 





Educators Discuss College 
Courses 


The New England division of the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education held its annual meeting 
on Oct. 23 at the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institution, Worcester, Mass. The day 
was featured by many speeches by 
prominent educators. W. E. Wicken- 
den director of investigation, deplored 
the latter years of engineering courses, 
which he said were inclined toward 
“spoon-feeding” methods and solicitous 
supervision. 

Representatives were present from 
many parts of the country to include 
those from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, North Eastern Univer- 
sity, Tufts College, Rhode Island State 
College, Franklin Union, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Brown University, the Univer- 
sity of Maine, the University of Ver- 
mont, the University of Montana, the 
University of Arizona, Norwich Uni- 
versity, Wentworth Institute, and busi- 
ness representatives from the General 
Electric Company. 





C. G. Chisholm Dies 
at Kokomo 


Charles G. Chisholm, managing head 
of the Haynes Stellite Co., died on Oct. 
21, at Kokomo, Ind., after a brief ill- 
ness. His home was at Montclair, N. J. 

Mr. Chisholm was born in Nova 
Scotia, Canada, in 1886. His first busi- 
ness connection was with the Southern 
Pacific R.R., with which company he 
rose to the position of general pas- 
senger agent at Seattle. 

In 1915 he resigned to become affil- 
iated with the Union Carbide Co., at 
San Francisco. His progress with this 
company and its associate companies 
was rapid. He was transferred to the 
New York office of the present cor- 
poration in 1917. 

When the Haynes Stellite Co. was 
acquired by the Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation in 1920, Mr. Chis- 
holm became its general sales manager. 
In 1925 he was made general manager 
of the company in which position he 
continued until his death. 

The success which the company has 
enjoyed has been attributed in no small 
measure to the leadership of Mr. Chis- 
holm. His forceful and charming per- 
sonality endeared him to his business 
associates and to all those with whom 
he came in contact. 









Automotive Statistics Serve 
Only as Guide 


The Automotive Division and othe: 
agencies of the Department of Com 
merce present periodically to the auto- 
motive industry statistics gathered 
from the industry itself, which are 
primarily intended to serve as a guide 
in the study of foreign markets 
Throught this co-operation, the divi- 
sion’s statistics of production and ex- 
port are steadily improving. Yet there 
seems to exist some misunderstanding 
as to just how certain of these data 
should be used. This often leads to 
confusion for the manufacturer and ex- 
porter of automotive products, which 
it is hoped may be cleared away by a 
few explanations. ; 

The customs services for both Can- 
ada and the United States require that 
automobile parts for assembly and en- 
gines for assembly going to foreign 
branch factories shall be declared as 
complete units exported whenever the 
parts and engines in a shipment are 
sufficient for assembly abroad into a 
given number of complete automobiles. 
Such parts and engines as are in this 
manner declared are considered and re- 
ported by the manufacturer as units 
of Canadian and United States “home” 
production, and therefore included in 
the monthly totals of “home” produc- 
tion and of unit exports, as published 
by the Automotive Division. 


POSSIBLE INACCURACIES 


To add to these totals the unofficial 
foreign assembly figures also published 
by the Automotive Division, inevitably 
involves a serious degree of duplication 
that leads to inaccurate conclusions re- 
garding total production and total unit 
exports. 

The figures of “automobile parts for 
assembly” and of “engines for as- 
sembly,” appearing in the monthly 
export statements published by the 
division, represent parts and engines 
which, although destined sometime to 
become complete American cars, can 
not be so identified and declared at the 
time of exporting. Until such time as 
these items can be translated into com- 
plete unit equivalents, the export and 
production totals as given should be 
used without the addition or substrac- 
tion of assembly figures. 


WILL CONTINUE REPORTS 


For the present, the Automotive Di- 
vision will continue its monthly reports 
on the foreign assembly of American 
automobiles, subject to frequent cor- 
rections. These data, however, should 
be considered as merely indicating the 
trend of such operations and in no case 
as supplementing any other statistics 
being presented. 





Canadian Tool Industry 
Reports Increase 


According to a report just issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
the hardware and tool industry in 
Canada is steadily gaining ground. 
The figures at the end of 1925 stood 
at $17,882,650, as compared with 
$15,570,000 for 1924. In 1925 there 
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were 112 plants producing such arti- 
cles as bolts, nuts, rivets, screws, 
razors, cutlery, forks, knives, hoes, 
wrenches, ete. Of the total number 
of firms engaged in this line, 79 are 
Jjocated in Toronto, 23 in Quebec, 4 in 
British Columbia, and 3 each in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. They 
represent a capital investment of 
$30,772,622. 





F. I. PuecHNer has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent of the Great Northern Ry. 
Co. 


J. E. M. Scnvuttz has been appointed 
manager of the Dallas, Texas, office of the 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


G. F. Murpuy has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Mogus Machine Co., of 
Philadelphia: 


J. E. WatTerHouse has been appointed 
general manager of the Montague Machine 
Co., of Turner Falls, Mass. 


F. R. Faceo.t has resigned as vice-presi- 
dent and director of the American Car and 
Foundry Motors Co. 


Dr. Brrcer Eceserc, metallurgist of the 
Haldéomb Steel Co., at Syracuse, N. Y., has 
resigned to become metallurgist for the 
International Silver Co., at Meriden, Conn. 


James W. Barr has been appointed sales 
engineer in Chicago for the New Britain 
Machine Co., New Britain, Conn. Mr. Barr 
was formerly connected with the New York 
office of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 


Wittiam FE. Mrtier, foreman of the 
bench lathe and precision tool department 
of the Pratt & Whitney Manufacturing Co. 
Hartford, Conn., where he was e mployed 
thirty-nine years, has resigned. ‘ 


R. M. Baywe will be service manager in 
charge of the new Fairmont Service Sta- 
tion of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co., with headquarters at 
Fairmont, W. Va. Mr. Bayle joined the 
Westinghouse company in 1918, and has 
had a varied experience. He has worked 
in the transformer and rotating machinery 
departments and has held the position of 
service engineer, assistant to superintend- 
ent of electrical division, supervising field 
engineer. 


| Obituaries 


W. R. Bertscu, vice-president and sales 
manager of Bertsch & Co., of Cambridge 
City, Ind., died there on Oct. 17. He was 
45 years old. 








James D. RopertTson, president of the 
Warren Tool and Forge Co., of Warren, 
Ohio, died suddenly in Pittsburgh on 
Oct. 28. 


Dr. HAZEN GREELEY TYLER, assistant pro- 
fessor of mechanical engineering at New 
York University, died in New York on 
Oct. 27. He was a member of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, and 
had been active in the formation of the 
evening course in engineering at the uni- 
versity. 


FREDERICK DANIEL BAKER, vice-president 
ind a director of the Acme Shear Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., died on Oct. 23, at his 
home in Bridgeport. Mr. Baker was in his 
ith year. He worked for a number of 
ears in the brass mill of the Holmes & 
Griggs Manufacturing Co., New York. In 
881 he came to Bridgeport and went to 
work for the Rogers & Britton Co. He 
iter became a traveling salesman for the 
\eme Shear Co., and after subsequent pro- 
notions was made vice-president of the 
ompany. Mr. Baker was instrumental in 
the organization of the Weed Chain Tire 
irip Co., with Walter B. Lasher and H. 
. Weed. He later sold his interests in 
he company, now a part of the American 
hain Co. 
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Business Items 





The George F. Fenton Co., Providence, 
R. L., has incorporated in Rhode Island to 
make hubs, dies, etc. The incorporators 
are George F. Fenton, John M. Miller and 
Elmer 8S. Cowan. 


D. C. Oviatt & Co., of Cleveland, ap- 
nounce that the entire plant and equip- 
ment of the Cleveland Steel Co. has been 
placed on sale. The Oviatt company will 
handle the disposal. The equipment in- 
cludes shears, rolling mills, air compres- 
sors, bending rolls and a fully equipped 
machine shop. 


The I. H. Johnson, Jr., Co., Inc., of 
Philadelphia, announces its retirement from 
active business. The entire equipment of 
the plant has been placed on the market. 
The right to manufacture Johnson lathes 
and to supply necessary service for ma- 
chines now in use, together with the pres- 
ent stock of parts, is also offered for sale. 


Samuel C. Rogers & Co., of Buffalo, N. Y.. 
manufacturer of automatic knife grinders 
and saw sharpeners, wishes to announce 
to the industry that there is no connection 
between its organization and the recent 
sale of the Eagle Machine Works, of Buf- 
falo. The Rogers company has not sold 
oa business, nor has it purchased any other 

rm. 


Announcement has been made by the 
American Hoist Corporation, 518 Hamilton 
National Bank Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
that the company has acquired a building 
at the Belt Railway and 14th St., in Chat- 
tanooga, which has been completely re- 
modeled and is now being equipped with 
machinery for the manufactyre of hoisting 
machines, to have an initial daily capacity 
of 100 machines. 


Two important changes have been made 
in the engineering department of the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. 

E. Hellmund, formerly engineering su- 
pervisor of development, has been ap- 


pointed to the newly created office of chief 
electrical engineer; and A. M. Dudley, for- 
merly manager, automotive equipment engi- 
neering department, has been appointed en- 
gineering supervisor of development, the 
position left vacant by Mr. Hellmund 





Society of Automotive Engineers 


Pennsylvania Section. Nov. 9 “Relative 
Merits and Field for Large Cars and 
Small,” by Thomas J. Little, Jr 


Buffalo Section. Nov. 9 Carburation 
and Manifold Design as Related to Engine 
Performance,” by H. H. Timian. 


Indiana Section. Nov. 11 “Application 
of Rubber in Vehicle Construction,” by 
Charles Froesch and C. A. Schell 


Southern California Section. Nov. 12 
“Low Cost of Fleet Operation,” by C. G. 
Bussey, E. F. Rondot and FE. M. Fitz. 


Metropolitan Section. Nov 15. “En- 
gines,”” by ’ A. Frederick. 

Cleveland Section. Nov. 29 “The En- 
gineer, the Trade and the Owner,” by 


David Beecroft. 


National Association of 
Cost Accountants 


Boston Chapter. Nov. 18, national officers 
night. 


Buffalo Chapter. Nov 18, Subject: 
“Credit via the Balance Sheet,” and “In- 
surance—Cost and Distribution,” by W. F. 
Chase and Frank Vockrodt. 


Cleveland Chapter. Nov. 17 Subject: 
“Defects in the Monthly Profit and Loss 
Statement,” by W. B. Castenholz. 


Detroit Chapter. Nov. 18. Subject: 
“Financial Control Policies of the General 
Motors Corporation,” by Albert Bradley. 
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Subject, “Fixed 


Erie Chapter. Nov. 15. 
Asset Depreciation and Cost.’ 


Hartford Chapter. Nov. 16. Subject 
“Departmental Co-operation Within the 
Organization,” and visit to plant of the 
Colts Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Co 


Hawaii 
“Problem of Business 


Chapter. Nov. 23. Subject : 
Forecasting,” by 


Prof. G. R. Kinnear, University of Hawaii. 


Kansas City Chapter. Nov. 15. Subject: 
“Budgeting.” 
Los Angeles © hapter. Nov. 16. Subject: 


“Mechanical Devices in Cost Accounting.” 


. Milwaukee Chapter. Nov. 18 Subject: 
‘Standard Costs,” by E. A. Camman. 

New York Chapter. Nov. 9. Subject: 
“Accounting Procedure for Standard ( “osts,’ 
by E. A. Camman. 


Philadelphia Chapter. Nov. 19. Subject: 
New Uses of Insurance,” by Dr. S. 8S. 
Huebner. 


Pittsburgh Chapter. Nov. 17. Subject: 
“Cost Accounting in Relation to Establish- 
ment of Rates and Selling Prices,” by W. C. 
Wright 


Providence Chapter. Nov. 11. 
“Problems in Textile Costs,” by 
Bennett 


Subject: 
cK WwW. 


Rochester Chapter. Nov. 17 Subject, 
“Payroll Analysis,” by C. F. Brown. 


St. Louis, Nov 16 


Subject to be 
announced later. Speaker ; 


M. Doisseau. 





_ San Francisco Chapter. Novy. 22 Sub- 
ject: “Cost Accounting for Spec ial ‘Services 
as an Aid to Management.’ 


Subject : 


Springfield Chapter. Nov. 17. 
Budget 


“Development and Installation of 
Systems,” by H. N. Sweet. 

Syracuse Chapter. Nov 15 
“Setting the Selling Price,” by 
Crockett 


Twin Cities Chapter. Nov. 16 
“The High Cost of Distribution.” 


Subject: “In- 


Subject: 
H. G 


Subject: 


Utica Chapter. Nov. 15 
ventories,” by C. M. Finney 


Worcester Chapter. Novy. 11 Subject: 
“Government Budgetary Control and Costs.” 


American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers 


Philadelphia. Nov. 23 Power Meeting, 


speaker, N. E. Funk, 








f an , 
cmenimcn mses 








American Welding Society. Bighth an 
nual fall meeting, in conjunction with 
International Welding and Cutting Exposi- 
tion, Broadway Auditorium, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Nov. 16 to 19. Secretary's headquarters, 
29 West 39th St.. New York City. 


Academy of Political Science. Forty- 
sixth annual meeting, Hotel Astor, New 
York, Nov Secretary's office, Kent 
Hall, Columbia University, New York 


National Founders Association. Thirtieth 
annual convention, Hotel Astor, New York, 
Nov. 17 and 18 J. M. Taylor, secretary, 
29 South La Salle St., Chicago. 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. Annual meeting, New York City, 
Dec. 6 to 9. Calvin Rice, secretary, 29 West 
39th St.. New York 


National Exposition of Power and Me- 
chanical Engineering. Fifth event, Grand 
Central Palace, New York City, Dec. 6 to 
11. I. BE. Moultrop, chairman advisory com- 
mittee, Edison Electric Illuminating Co., 
Boston, Mass 


American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Sclence. Annual meeting, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Dec. 27 to Jan. 1. Sam Woodley, executive 


assistant, Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D, C 

Society of Automotive Engineers. Annual 
meeting, Detroit, Jan. 25 to Jan. 28. Vv. 


Delchamps, chairman, meetings and sec- 
tions departmment, 29 West 39th St., New 
York 
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The Weekly Price Guide 














Rise and Fall of the Market 


UELS and certain of the paint materials appear to be 
the only items on the list of shop materials and supplies 


that are making any progress in an upward direction, so | 


far as prices are concerned. Coke is scarce and at the 
highest point touched in six years. Non-ferrous metals and 
scrap tend downward. The declining steel demand attracts 
attention. Recession in buying is noted in structurals, bolts, 


nuts, rivets, bars, wire products, and steel for use in making. 


agricultural implements. Dullness prevails in scrap. Drop 
in demand for car materials is offset by heavier require- 


ments in rails and track supplies. The present slowness in | 


tin plates, automotive sheets, flats and strips may be purely 
seasonal. A fairly active movement is reported in steel 
plates and pipe. 

(All prices as of Oct. 29) 











IRON AND STEEL 





PIG IRON—Per gross ton, f.o.b.: 
CINCINNATI 
No. 2 Southern 
Northern Basic.. .... 
Southern Ohio No. 2... 7 
NEW YOR K—Tidewater Delivery 
Southern No. 2 (silicon 2. 25@2. 75)........0. sini aa 
BIRMINGHAM , 
No. 2 Foundry... TERUREMUEEELIEITLEELITEE TY? UT 
PHILADELPHIA 
Eastern Pa., No. 2x (silicon 2. 25@2. 75)_.....ccccecs: 
Virginia No. 2. 
Basic . 
CHICAGO. 


No. 2 Foundry local. . . 00 


No. 2 Foundry, Southern (silicon 2. 25@?. =, 

PITTSBURGH, including freight charge + Gi. he abt Valles 
No. 2 Foundry ve 0 ae 
Basic . iF os Tee FF ee 19. 76 
Bessemer....... - - 20.76 





IRON MACHINERY CASTINGS—Cost in cents per Ib. of 
100 flywheels, 6-in. face x 24-in. dia., hub not cored, good quality 
gray iron, weight 275 Ib.: 

Detroit.. CEG 6d ee ee a Sah Sa eeO Wiha ee Ra ; .25 
Cleveland. . h cdul d's vad chelate Pd oe ilealek wk co an R 5.25 
Cincinnati ian al sn te adhaabracteihodr sa hates ca oan hiss 5 a 25.350 
New York EOE Be I eae ae pny: 5. .50 
Chicago... ice be beGhs, cee: ee 








SHEETS—Quotations are in cents per pound in various cities 

from warehouse; also the mill base in large lots. 
Pittsburgh New 

Blue Annealed Mill Base Ciecage Cleveland York 
No. 10 ¥ 40 50 3.25 89 
No. 12 94 
No. 14 99 
No. 16 09 

Black 
Nos. 18 to 20....... 


45 355 3. 30 
50 3.60 3.35 
60 70 3.45 


NM tv he hv 
ewww 


>) 


75 
90 
95 
05 
20 


90 
05 
10 

.20 

35 


.60 
75 
80 
90 
0s 


15 
30 
35 
45 
60 


Wwwwwhry 
~~ ewww 
me wWwww 
> > 


Galvanized 

No. 10... 

Nos. 12 to 14....... 
ek Re ey ee 
No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


“95 
05 
15 
30 
45 
50 
65 
90 
15 


25 
35 
45 
.60 
75 
.80 

95 
.20 
45 


10 
20 
30 
45 
60 
65 
80 
05 


40 
50 
60 
75 
90 
95 
.10 
35 


60 


(2 aim wie oe oie ie nie oie od 
(FETT im oie ve ie ie oe 


em & WWW WW Ww Ww 


vA) 
se 
co) 


| Drill rod (from list) 








WELDED STEEL PIPE—Warehouse discounts are as follows 


New York Cleveland Chicago 
Black Galv. Black Galv. Black Galv 
1 to 3 in. steel butt welded. 53% 39% 354% 434% 54% 41% 
24 to 6 in. steel lap welded, 48% 35% 334% 401, 51% 38% 
Malleable fittings: Classes B and C, banded, from New York 
stock sell at list plus 4% less 5%. Cast iron, standard sizes, 
56-5% off. 
List Price — Diameterin Inches —~ Thickness 
Size, Inches per Foot External Internal Inches 
$0.17 1.315 1.049 
ys 1. 66 1.38 
1.9 1.61 
2.375 2.067 
2.875 2.469 
3.5 3.068 
4.0 3 
4 
4 
5 
6 


ye an we ee 


. 548 
4.5 -026 
5.0 
5 
6 


ite me RW Nee 


~— 


. 506 
5.563 


5.625 


.047 
065 


fo 





SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING—Following net prices are for 


seamless mechanical tubing, cold drawn, round, .10 to .30 carbon, 


at warehouse in lots of less than 100 ft.: 
— Thickness -— 
B.W.G. ———Outside Diameter in Inches———— 
and 4 i i i I 1} 1} 

Decimal Fractions Price per Foot 
035” 20 $0.15 $0.16 $0. a $0.18 $0.19 $0. rH $0. 23 
.049” 18 .17 .18 ; .20 .21 25 
065” 16 r ; eae ' 23 33 27 
083” 14 ae ‘ : .25 .27 29 
.095” 13 : 7.23 ; ; oe 31 
.109” 12 Z } ae , .— 32 
.120” or 

125” 11 : .25 : . ) a 33 
134” ‘0 : ee P 20 nee 34 


MISCELLANEOUS— Warehouse prices in cents per pound in 


100-lb. lots: 
New York Cleveland Chicago 
6.00@7.50 4. 65f 
Sia 4.00 
6.00 6.20 
3.65 4. 15 











8 


Spring steel (light) (base)*. . 
Spring steel (heavier) .. : 
Coppered Bessemer rods (base)... 
Hoop steel. . Ra «na 


a 
ed] 
“ 
e 
nn 
wn 


4. 
6. 
4. 
Cold rolled strip steel. 6. 
Floor plates...  .. 3. 
Cold drawn shafting or screw . 4. 
Cold drawn flats, squares. ; . 
3. 
3. 
3. 
sf 
4 
60° 


ater 
a 

o 
Pee 


rkesessy 


SSnssssae 


Structural shapes (base) . 
Soft steel bars (base). 
Soft steel bar shapes (base)... 
Soft steel bands ( p 

Tank plates coke 

Bar iron (3.00 at mill) . 


PSSBRRSSs 


ase). 


SPYeSeSeYwe 


Uw www wu 
wm i. 
af 

aa 


3 4, 7.85c.; x to 4h 
.b. cars. 


Vv 
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Electric welding wire, New York, +s, 
7.35¢. per lb. ‘*Flat, %@}-in. thick. 


METALS 


Current Prices in Cents Per Pound 


Copper, electrolytic (up to carlots), New York............ 15.25 
Tin, 5-ton lots, New York 71.25 
Lead (up to carlots) E. St. Louis... 8.00 NewYork... 8.75 
Zinc (up to carlots) E. St. Louis.... 7.25 New York... 8.123 


New York Cleveland Chicago 


Antimon ey vad ton spot. 16.50 20.50 15.00 
Copper sheets, base.......... 22.75 22.75 22.75 
Copper wire, base. . ee 19.75 19.75 
Copper bars, base........... 22.374 22.374 22.373 
Copper tubing, base......... 24.75 24.75 24.75 
Brass sheets, base........... 19.12} 19.123 19.124 
Brass tubing, base.. . 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Brass rods, base. . epee oy 16 87} 16.87} 
Brass wire, base 2 19 623 19.624 
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Shop Materials and Supplies 


























METALS—Continued 
New York Cleveland Chicago 
Aluminium ingots, 98 to 99%, 

Es whan nae sew 27.00 27 00 27.02 
Zinc sheets (casks)............. 13.25 13.05 12.01 
Solder (4 and 4), (case lots) ti 42.50 44.50 384@424 

Babbitt metal, delivered, New York, cents per lb.: 

Genuine, highest grade................ . aa 89.00 
Commercial genuine, intermediate grade. 63.00 
Anti-friction metal, general service. 32.50 
No. 4 Gabbete (£.6.0.)..........c60s0- 14.00 

Nickel, f.o.b. refinery, cents per lb.: 

Ingots. .... 35 00 Electrolytic... 39.00 Shot........ 36.00 

SPECIAL NICKEL AND ALLOYS—Price in cents per lb., 
f.o.b, Huntington, W. Va. 

Ss oleh ote ataen Cateak.: 4: Se Er eR 
Cold rolled nickel sheet (base) . . ng ena phn hy: 60.00 | 
Hot rolled rods, Grade “A” (base)...................+.-- 50,00 | 
Cold drawn rods, Grade “A” (base)..............0.cc cues 58.00 

Base price of Monel metal in cents per Ib., f.0.b. Huntington. 

Va.: 

Shot. . 32. 00 Hot rolled rods (base).. 35. 00 
SPIE sat 32. 00 Cold drawn rods (base). 43. 00 


Cold rolled sheets (base) 50.00 Hot rolled sheets (base) 42. 00 


OLD METALS—Dealers’ purchasing prices in cents per pound: 

















New York Cleveland Chicago 
Crucible heavy copper... ..12.25 @12.50 11.50 11.00@11.50 
Copper, heavy, and wire...11.50 @12.00 11.75 10.25@10.75 
Copper, light, and bottoms. 9 75 @ -. 25 10.00 9.25@ 9.75 
Heavy lead ... 6.75 @ 7.25 7.25 €.50@ 7.00 
Tea lead’. ma. Ff | eee 5.50@ 6.00 
Brass, heavy, yellow .. 7.00 @ 7.50 7.50 6.75@ 7.25 
Brass, heavy, red. . 9.25 @ 9.75 9.75 9.00@ 9.50 
Brass, light .. . 5.874@ 6.124 6.50 6.00@ 6.50 
No. 1 nated ‘tod turnings.. 8.00 @ 8.25 8.25 7.50@ 8.00 
Zine.. Gad ci lwke 0 SU oe” Oe 3.75@ 4.25 
TIN PLATES—American Charcoal—Bright—Per box 
New Cleve- 
“AAA” Grade: York land Chicago 
IC, 14x20.. ... $12.10 $11.95 $11, 50 
“A” Grade: 
IC, 14x20.. 9.70 9. 90 9 50 
Coke Plates—Primes—Per box 
100-Ib., SR fey oat oll 6.45 6. 10 7.00 
Terne Plates—Smalll lots, 8- ~ My mary box 
IC, 14x20. ee 75@8.00 6.95 7.50 
MISCELLANEOUS 
New York Cleveland coaeeee 
Cotton waste, white, per lb. $0.13@0.173. $0.18 $0. Rit Wie 
Cotton waste,colored, perlb. .10@ .14 134 17 
ere 
erlb. .174 36.00 per M i. 
Sal. pd a per 100 Ib. keg.. 2.05 2.25 2.75* 
Roll sulphur, per 1001b. . 2.70t 3.50 4.25t 
Linseed oil, per gal., 5 bbl. 
. REE Ty ee .87 -98 85 
ard cutting oil, 25% lard, 4 
per gal... r 55 .50 48 


Machine lubricant, medi- 
um-bodied (55 gal. metal 
bbl.), per gal. 35 35 29 

Belting—Present discounts 
from list in fair quantities 
(4 doz. rolls). 

Leather—List Pvideh 24c. per lin. ft 


per inch of width for vip <a 
Medium grade... 40-5%, 40-5, 
Heavy grade.. sl 30-10%, 30-10% 30-10% 
Rubber transmission, 6-in., 6 ply. $1.83 per lin. ft. 
First grade... ... 50-10% 50% 
Second grade... 50-10% 60-5 % 50-10% 
*Per 175 Ib. keg. tIn 150-Ib. bags. {Per 425 Ib. barrel. 


| 


| 











Comparative Warehouse Prices 


Four One 
Current Weeks Year 
New York Unit Price Ago Ago 
Soft steel bars.. perlb..... $0.0324 $0.0324 $0.0324 
Cold drawn shafting... perlb.... 04 04 0415 
Brass rods epee we... . 16873 .17123 =. 1687} 
Solder (4 and #)..... per Ib..... 425 435 395 
Cotton waste.... per Ib...... 13@.174 13@.174 15@22 
Washers, c ast iron 

(4 in.).. ai per 100lb. 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Emery disks, cloth, 

No. 1, 6in. dia. per 100... 3.10 3.10 3.55 
Lard cutting oil. . per gal... 55 55 55 
Machine oil per gal... 35 35 35 
Belting, leather, 

medium. off lise. . 40-5% 40-5% 40% 
Machine bolts, up to 

1x30 in. off lise. 40% 40% 40% 











MISCELLANEOUS—Continued 








New York Cleveland Chicago 
Abrasive materials—In sheets 
9xllin., No. 1 grade, 
per ream of 480 sheets: 
Flint paper... $5 .40 $5. 84 $5.65 
Emery paper. 10. 71 11. 00 10. 71 
Emery cloth. 27.84 31.12 29. 48 
Emery disks, 6 in. dia., 3 
No. 1 on per 100: 
Paper.. 1.32 1. 45 1. 49 
Cloth. 3.10 3. 50 3.75 
Fire clay, per 100 Ib. bag.. “3 . 60 75 
Coke, prompt furnace, per met ton........... Connellsville, 5.00 
Coke, prompt foundry, per net ton........... Connellsville, 5.50 
White le ad, dry or in al. 100 ib. kegs New York, 15.25 
Red lead, dry.. 100 lb. kegs New York, 15.25 
Red lead, in oil... 100 Ib. kegs New York, 16.75 








SHOP SUPPLIES 








Machine bolts, ot pm per 100, $1.70. Discount at New York 
warehouses on all sizes up to 1x30-in., 40%; 1} and 1}x3-in. up 
to 12-in., 15%; with cold punched hex. nuts up to l-in. dia. (plus 
std. extra of I 10%) 30%; with hot pressed hex. nuts up to 1x30- 


in. (plus std. extra of 10%) 35%. 


Carriage bolts, }x1}-in., per 100, $1.00. Discount on all sizes up 
to 1x30-in., 30%. 


Coach and lag screws, 14}xygin., $2.25 per 100, less 40%. 
Tap bolts, 1}x}-in., $1.00 per 100. List plus 35% at New York 


warehouses. 
Bolt ends, 1x12-in., 10c. per Ib., less 40%. 


Nuts, semi-finished, }x}-in., 2c. each. Discount 70% for yy-in 
and smaller and 65% for f-in. and ~~ 
Case hardened Azim. . 6c. each, less 50% 

Rivets, button heads, i-in., f-in., l-in. ise meee to 4}-in 
$5.00* per 100 Ib. at New York warehouses; cone heads, same 
sizes, $5.20* per 100 lb. Rivets, y'gx1-in. and longer, 19c. per Ib., 
less 50%. Same discount for tinned. EXTRA Ae; 100 Ib. for 


14 to 2-in. “long, all dia meters, 25c.; §-in. dia., 35¢.; §-in. dia., 75c.; 
l-in. long and shorter, 75c.; longer than 5-in., 50c. : less than 200 


Ib. 50c.; countersunk heads, 45c. 

Washers, cast iron, }-in., $7.00* per 100 Ib. at vibe York ware- 
houses; f-in., $6.00* per 100 Ib 
*For immediate delivery from warehouse 
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Machine Requirements and 
Industrial Construction 
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Machine Tools and 
Equipment Wanted 








Ill., Chicago—National Machine Works, 
1559 Sheffield Ave. (iron body valves and 
fittings—machine tools and 25 ton electric 
traveling crane for proposed 1 story, 50 x 
147 ft. addition to plant. 

Mass., South Boston (Boston P. O.)— 
Keystone Mfg. Co., 288 A. St.—three or 
four 10 kw. or 74 kw. electric spot welders. 

Mass., Watertown (Boston P. O.)—Stuart 
Marshall Realty Co., 286 Centre St., New- 
ton—miscellaneous tools and equipment for 
repair and service garage here. Estimated 
cost $40,000. 

N. H., Portsmouth—Hobbs Motor Co.— 
miscellaneous tools and equipment for re- 
pair and service garage. Estimated cost 
$50,000. 

N. J., Newark—Passaic Valley Sewerage 
Comrs., J. H. Quigg, Clk., will receive bids 
until Nov. 9 for one 26 in. motor driven 
shaper with motor and 16 in. x 12 ft. en- 
gine lathe for Newark Bay pumping sta- 
tion, Wilson Ave. 
~ WN. Y., Brooklyn—Silent Motor Corp., 325 
Dean St.—60 ton toggel press, belt drive. 

N. Y., New York—New York Edison Co., 
Irving Pl. and East 15th St.—three engine 
lathes, 36 in. x 18 ft., 24ein. x 12 ft. and 
13 in. x 8 ft., one 6 ft. radial drill, one 
sensitive drilling machine, one 6 x 6 in. 
power hack saw, one 18 in. cold saw, one 
20 in. tool gun, one drill grinder, one 
emery wheel stand, one 24 in. shaper, one 
2 in. bolt threading machine, one 200 ton 
hydraulic press, two pipe threading ma- 
chines, one small power hammer, black- 
smith'’s forge and blacksmith’s tools. 

N. C., Rocky Mount — Chini-American 
Tobacco Co., J. O. W. Gravely, Pres.—metal 
working equipment for the manufac‘ure of 
tin cans and containers for use in packing 
cigarettes, 

0., Columbus—Litter Garage & Machine 
Shop, 244 West Ninth Ave., J. Litter, 
Purch. Agt.—24 in. lathe and piston ma- 
chine for machine shop. 

0., Columbus——West Broad Street Chev- 
roleteCo., 1184 West Broad St., J. E. Moore, 
V. Pres. and Gen. Mgr.—24 in. lathe, drill 
press and other equipment for proposed 2 
story, 52 x 130 ft. repair and service gar- 
age. Estimated cost $40,000. 

0., East Liverpool—Patterson Foundry & 
Machine Co.—10 ton traveling crane 39 ft. 
4 in. span. 

0., Martins Ferry — Sella Motor Co., 
J. Lafieler, Mgr.—(pumps, motors, etc.), 
machinery and equipment for proposed new 
plant. 


Pa., 
Carnegie 


Steel Co., 
Purch. Agt. 
for Youngs- 


Pittsburgh — Carnegie 
Bldg., ©. F. Miller, 
three 150 ton ladle cranes 
town, O., plant. 


W. Va., Wierton—Wierton Steel Co.—10 
ton overhead traveling crane. 





Opportunities for 
Future Business 








San Francisco—Black-Moore In- 
vestment Co., c/o J. L. Stewart, Claus 
Spreckels Bldg., Archt., is having plans 
prepared for the construction of a 4 story, 
110 x 120 ft. sales and service station at 
Van Ness and Washington Sts. Estimated 
cost $150,000. 


Calif., 


Ill, Chicago — Hartman Furniture & 
Carpet Co., 4015 Wentworth Ave., will soon 
award contract for the construction of a 
1 story 200 x 30° ft. garage. A. S. 
Alschuler, 28 East Jackson Blvd., Archt. 

Ind., Evansville—Louisville & Nashville 
R.R. Co., Louisville, Ky., is receiving bids 
for the construction of a 1 story, 25 x 100 
ft. round house and machine shop here. 
Estimated cost $175,000. W. H. Courtenay, 
Ch. Engr. 

Ind., Frankfort—New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis R.R. Co., Prospect Ave. and East 
2nd St., Cleveland, O., awarded contract 
for the construction of a 1 story, 80 x 115 
ft. machine shop here. Estimated cost 
$75,000. 

Ind., Indianapolis—Wangelin-Sharp Co., 
443-465 Virginia Ave., awarded contract for 
the construction of 1 story, 30 x 160 ft. 
rr and service shops. Estimated cost 
41,000. 

Leesville—R. S. Copeland, will soon 
contract for the construction of a 
79 x 102 ft. garage. Estimated 
cost $100,000. F. W. Steinman & Son, 411 
San Jacinto Life Bldg., Beaumont, Tex., 
oe omg Copeland-Buick Auto Agency, 
essee. 


Md., Salisbury—The R. D. Grier & Sons 
Co., Salisbury Machine Works, has work 
under way on the construction of a new 
foundry to double the capacity. 


Mass., Boston—Merchant's Tire Co. Inc., 
M. Katz, Pres., 74 Huntington Ave., is 
having plans prepared for the consrtuction 
of a 1 story, 95 x 110 ft. repair and serv- 
ice garage at Jersey and Boyleston Sts. 
Estimated cost $75,000. S. E Moffie, 46 
Cornhill, Boston, Archt. 


Mass., Cambridge (Boston P.O.)—W. B. 
Stuart, 12 Reservoir St., awarded contract 
for the construction of a 1 story repair and 
service garage. Estimated cost $40,000. 


Mass., Dorchester (Boston P. O.)—-Under- 
wood Machinery Co., 0 Mt. Vernon §&t., 
will build a 1 story, 46 x 100 ft. 
Private plans. 


Mass., Newton (Boston P.O.)—John Mc- 
Donald Construction Co., 77 Summer St., 
Boston. will build a 1 story repair and serv- 
ice garage at Washington and Hovey Sts. 
Estimated cost $50,000. Private plans. 


Mass., Roxbury (Boston P. O.)—Went- 
worth Institute, Huntington Ave., will build 
a 1 story students’ practice shop on Rug- 
gles St. Private plans. 


Mass., Somerville (Boston P. O.)—Fel- 
kin Sign Co., 534 Main St., Charlestown, is 
receiving bids for the construction of a 2 
story factory on Cummings St. here. Esti- 
mated cost $40,000. J. Quirk, 10 Tremont 
St., Boston, Archt. 


Mass., Williamsett (Holyoke P. O.)— 
B. F. Perkins & Sons Inc., Holyoke, manu- 
facturers of aper mill machinery and 
parts, awarded contract for the construc- 
tion of addition to press shop here. Noted 
June 24. 


Mo., St. Louis—Asbestos Shingle Slate & 
Sheathing Co., Ambler, Pa., awarded con- 
tract for the construction of a 1 story, 50 
x 150 ft. factory at Bellefontain Rd. and 
Burlington R.R. here. Estimated cost 
$150,000. 


Mo., Springfield—Anchor Broom Mfg. Co., 
J. W. Sanderson, Pres., 608 West Chase St., 
awarded contract for the construction of a 
1 and 2 story, 75 x 200 ft. factory at George 
and Clay Sts. Estimated cost $40,000. 


N. H., Pertsmouth—Hobbs Motor Co., 
awarded contract for the construction of a 
1 story repair and service garage. Esti- 
mated cost $50,000. Noted Oct. 21. 


N. J., Camden—Keystone Supply & Mfe. 


Co., 927 North 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufacturers of plumbers’ supplies, plans 


La. 
award 
1 story, 


plant. 


the construction of a 1 story, 96 x 100 : 
addition to plant here. F. E. Hahn, 7th ani 
Chestnut Sts., Archt. 

N. Y., Brooklyn—American Can Co., 12) 
Broadway, New York, awarded contra: 
for the construction of a 6 story, 125 x 20" 
ft. plant on 43rd St. here. Estimated cost 
$400,000. 

N. Y¥., New York—Warren Service Cor), 
c/o Parker & Shaffer, 280 Madison Ave, 
Archts., is having plans prepared for the 
construction of a 6 story sales and service 
station on 133rd_ St. ostimated cost 
$500,000. 

0., Cleveland—The Broadway Buick C., 
R. N. Watson, Pres. & Treas., 8818 Broad- 
way, awarded contract for the construction 
of a 1 story, 57 x 215 ft. sales and service 
station. Estimated cost $150,000. 

0., Cleveland—tThe Cleveland Heater Co., 
L. Friedman, Pres., 1900 West 112th St. 
awarded contract for the construction of a 
1 story, 100 x 250 ft. addition to factory. 
Estimated cost $100,000. Noted Nov. 4. 

0., Cleveland—Otis Steel Co., E. J. Kulas, 
Pres., 3341 Jennings Rd., awarded contract 
for the construction of a 1 story, 84 x 160 
ft. open hearth furnace. Estimated cost 
$300,000. - 

0., Columbus—Dept. of Public Works & 
Highways, G. F. Schlesinger, Dir., Ohio- 
Hartman Bldg., awarded contract for the 
construction of a 2 story, 80 x 200 ft. 1e- 
pair and service garage. Estimated cost 
$61,300. Noted Oct. 21. 

0., Dayton—Inland Mfg. Co., Coleman 
Ave., manufacturers of steering wheels, 
awarded contract for the construction of a 
1 story, 130 x 170 ft. factory. Estimated 
cost $200,000. Noted Feb. 18. 


Pa., Canonsburg—Continental Can Co., | 
Pershing Sq., New York, N. Y., awarded 
contract for the construction of a 2 story, 
80 x 100 ft. addition to plant here. Esti- 
mated cost $90,000. Noted Oct. 21. 


Pa., Philadelphia—Davis Buick Co., 316 
West Chelten Ave., awarded contract for 
the construction of a 2 story, 128 x 160 ft. 
service building at Pulaski and Chelten 
Aves. Estimated cost $155,000. 


Pa., Philadelphia—T. Nagle, 5713 Pine 
St., awarded contract for the construction 
of a 2 story, 52 x 118 ft. repair and service 
garage at Walnut and 57th Sts. 


Pa., Pittsburgh—Vulcan Detinning Co., 
Neville Island, awarded contract for th: 
construction of a 1 story, 60 x 100 ft 
addition to plant. Estimated cost $40,000. 


Tenn., Chattanooga—Casey-Hedges Co., 
Vulcan St., manufacturers of steel barrels, 
had plans prepares for the construction of 
a 100 x 150 ft. addition to plant. 


Tenn., Chattanooga—Crane Enamelwar: 
Co., West 33rd St., has acquired a site and 
plans the construction of addition to plant 
in Alton Park. Estimated cost $500,000. 


Tex., San Antonio—Guarantee Motor Co., 
1202 Navarro St., will receive bids about 
Nov. 1 for the construction of a 3 story 
garage at San Pedro and Poplar Sts. Esti- 
mated cost $85,000. H. P. Smith, Nationa! 
Bank of Commerce Bldg., Archt. 


W. Va., Wellsburg—Ohio Valley Indus- 
trial Corp., Central Union Trust Bidg, 
Wheeling, will soon receive bids for th: 
construction of a fabricating mill her 
Estimated cost including equipment 
$325,000. 


Wis.,.Mount Horeb—Mount Horeb Hard 
ware Co. awarded contract for the con 
struction of a 2 story, 60 x 90 ft. repai: 
and service Farace. Estimated cost $50,0"' 
Noted June 10. 

Ont., Tilbury — Canadian Top & Bod 
Corp. plans the construction of a 1 stor) 
80 x 344 ft. addition to plant. Estimate: 
cost $75,000. F. G. Nicholson, Archt. 








